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i SE Fas ze 
> * Legend 


“For when the sun is low and the cold 


wind blows across the desert, there are 





those of Indian blood who still speak of 
earl Chavez, the half-breed girl from 
down along the border, and of the 


laughing outlaw with whom she kept the 





final rendezvous, never to 


be seen again 


| CITIES IN WHICH WE SERVE 


And this is what the legend says: 


A flower known nowhere else, grows 
NOTTINGHAM. The Saxons called it Snotengaham 
because they could pronounce it. William the Conqueror 
where Pearl vanished — Pearl, who was built the famous castle. Cromwell pulled it down 
George III’s ‘‘Buy British’’ campaign invigorated 
the lace industry but Luddites sabotaged the stocking 
the hard clay quick to blossom machinery (don’t worry, that was 100 years ago). 
Nottingham’s famous pub ‘The Trip to Jerusalem’ 
has been serving drinks since the crusades —a trip to 
the Austin Reed Shop for men in Long Row is no 


Divi! (Y neon distance at all. 


There are Austin Reed shops in Nottingham, London, Bath, Belfast, 
Birmingham, Bournemouth, Bristol, Coventry, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 


Harrogate, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Norwich, Oxford, 
Plymouth, Sheffield and Southampton. Visitors are always assured 
U N | of a friendly welcome. 
x. | 
| 
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blood-red from out of the desperate crags 
herself a wild flower sprung from 


and carly to die.” 
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any bits of tobacco entering 
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AT THE TRINITY COLLEGE 


QUATERCENTENARY CELEBRATIONS: 


' 





THE KING AND QUEEN WITH DR. TREVELYAN, 


MASTER OF TRINITY, CROSSING THE GREAT COURT, FOLLOWED BY THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER. 


The Cambridge celebrations to mark the fourth centenary of the foundation of Trinity 
College on June 3 were graced by the presence of their Majesties the King and 
Queen. On arrival they drove through the town, passing under the Great Gate 
(a photograph of this historic event appears overleaf) and round the Great Court, 
between crowds of Trinity undergraduates, to the Master's Lodge. The Duke and 
Duchess of Gloucester had arrived earlier. A service of celebration was held in the 


| 
| 


chapel, where as undergraduates the King and the Duke had attended services. Many 
distinguished guests were present at the luncheon in Hall, during which the King 
gave the toast of “ The College." Other events included a garden-party in the 
grounds of the College, an eighteenth-century cricket match played by members of 
the Trinity Field Club, and an exhibition of principal books and manuscripts in the 
College library, which included the original charter of Henry VIII. 
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HE end of the wars against Napoleon saw a 
surprising dearth of talent in the higher counsels 
of the nation that had defeated the immense power of 
revolutionary and imperial France. The great men 
who had borne the burden and heat of the long day— 
Pitt and Fox, Burke, Dundas, Grenville and Wyndham, 
Nelson, Collingwood and Cornwallis, Barham and 
St. Vincent, John Moore, Crawfurd and Picton were 
all dead or in complete retirement. Even the not 
very brilliant leader of the Opposition, worthy Sam 
Whitbread, died in the year of Waterloo, and was 
followed to the grave three years later by his 
lieutenant, Romilly. As for the Government, it was, 
as Disraeli—perhaps a little unfairly—afterwards said, 
a Cabinet of mediocrities presided over by an arch- 
mediocrity. Only one man of outstanding talent sat— 
when he was not abroad attending interminable 
conferences—on the Government front bench, the 
Foreign Secretary, Castlereagh, in “ pro- 
gressive ’’ circles the most unpopular public 
man in England. Apart from him, his dis- 
credited rival, Canning, and the Duke of 
Wellington—then Commander-in-Chief of our 
Army of Occupation in France—the country, 
for all her splendid achievements, appeared 
to be without superior talent. 

Yet, though in the political field England 
had to wait for almost a generation for new 
leaders of real stature, and for two before she 
was again directed by men of genius, in the 
realms of literature, science and the arts she 
was richer than she has ever been before or 
since. Especially in literature. Not even in 
the great ages of Shakespeare and Milton had 
the country produced such an astonishing 
harvest of literary genius. In the decade 
after Waterloo one might have met at one 
time or another in the London streets William 
and Mary Wordsworth, Coleridge, Blake and 
Lamb, Keats, Shelley and Byron, Jane Austen 
and Walter Scott, Hazlitt, Landor, Southey, 
Cobbett, De Quincey, Leigh Hunt, William 
Napier, Jeremy Bentham,-Fanny Burney, as 
well as a host of lesser literary figures like 
the elder D'Israeli, Haydon and John Nyren. 
And Thackeray, Dickens, Carlyle, Fitzgerald, 
Tennyson, Macaulay, George Eliot, Robert 
and Elizabeth Browning, the Brontés, Surtees 
and the younger Disraeli were growing up— 
in the nursery or on the threshold of manhood. 

Great spirits now on earth are sojourning : 

He of the cloud, the cataract, the lake, 
Who on Helvellyn’s summit, wide awake, 
Catches his freshness from Archangel’s wing : 

He of the rose, the violet, the spring, 
The social smile, the chain for Freedom’s sake, 
And lo! whose steadfastness would never take 
A meaner sound than Raphael's whispering. 
And other spirits there are standing apart 
Upon the forehead of the age to come ; . 
These, these will give the world another heart, J 

And other pulses .. . Ww, 

With the exception of Scott and Byron, 
and to a lesser degree Wordsworth, none of 
these men and women were known at the 
time to more than a very small circle of their 
countrymen. Few were aware’of how their age 
would appear to posterity or of the greatness 
of their contemporaries. The blaze of genius 
was there, but it was a blaze in the garret. 
The great chandelier-lit rooms below were 
filled with magnificently dressed nonentities. It is only 
we who stand at a distance who can see the far brighter 
flame above, dominating the whole sky of the age. 

To what did these poets and writers of early 
nineteenth-century England owe their inspiration ? 
The answer, often given—but generally without con- 
sideration and full understanding—is to nature. From 
the spectacle of wars, revolutions, political claptrap 
and social misery they turned to the forgotten beauty 
and perennial life of the earth which had borne and 
nourished them. In Matthew Arnold’s words on 
Wordsworth : they 

laid us where we lie at birth 

On the cool, flowery lap of earth. 
And in this they were inspired, like their great con- 
temporaries, the painters, by the most exquisite 
countryside the world can ever have seen. 

For agricultural England in 1815 was at the heyday 
of its loveliness. It was quite unspoilt by industrial 


AN HISTORIC MOMENT: 
INTO THE GREAT COURT OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
TO PASS THROUGH THE GATEWAY-—-AND THE SECOND VEHICLE TO ENTER THE GREAT 


the Court to enable this to be done. 

The Illustrated London News of July 10, 1847, showing Queen Victoria and Prince Albert riding in the 

Great Court after driving through the Great Gate on the occasion of the ceremonial installation 
of the Prince Consort as Chancellor of the University a hundred years ago. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


development, except in a few remote and still very 
small corners of the North and Midlands; it was at 
every point enriched and beautified by the skill and 
culture of a great and ancient civilisation. This, 
I think, has not been sufficiently brought out by those 
who have written of the age; true to the perennial 
error of reading the history of their own time into that 
of earlier times, historians have tended to present the 
early nineteenth century in terms almost exclusively 
of the Industrial Revolution. Yet at the time not one 
Englishman in ten, hardly one in a hundred, gave the 
Industrial Revolution a thought. They were still 
predominantly countrymen, either in fact or in spirit. 
In his latest book, ‘“‘ Where Man Belongs,” Mr. 
H. J. Massingham has shown, in one of the most 
brilliant and penetrating pieces of literary criticism 
I have ever read, how profound and comprehensive 
was Jane Austen’s dependence on the rustic England 
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COURT IN A HUNDRED. YEARS. 


An interesting feature of the visit of the King and Queen to Cambridge on June 3 for the celebration 
of the fourth centenary of Trinity College was the drive through the ancient gateway of the College 
to the Master’s Lodge in the Great Court. A special ramp was fitted over the steps leading into 
In our issue of June 7 we published a reproduction from St. Agnes,” 


whose social life she described. She springs from the 
Hampshire soil as surely as the great horseshoes of 
beeches along the rolling chalk downs and the nave 
and broad tower of Winchester Cathedral. Anne 
Wentworth’s pleasure in her walk from Uppercross to 
the hill above Winthorp arose “‘ from the view of the 
last smiles of the year upon the tawny leaves and 
withered hedges’’; her whole character from the 
constant impress of such scenes on her tender but firm 
and constant nature. So, too, Elizabeth Bennet’s 
dawning love for Darcy seems to catch fire from his 
own love for Pemberley‘qand its ennobling and 
naturalising effect on his character. The fundamental 
relation between human beings and their environment 
was never more perfectly, because almost uncon- 
sciously and imperceptibly, brought out than in this 
inexperienced and sheltered woman's wonderful novels. 
“The spirit, the mentality and the genius of Jane 
Austen,” writes Mr. Massingham, ‘ were as deeply 


THE KING AND QUEEN DRIVING THROUGH THE GREAT GATE 
IN THE FIRST CAR EVER 


rooted in English soil. as Shakespeare’s. Her moral 
values, her sense of home and family, her conviction of 
the importance of the person, the realism of her art 
and the serenity of her mind, her comedy, her sanity, 
her poetry and her justice, her individual vision and 
her very creativeness, were the autumnal fruits of the 
English rural tradition.” 

But this is true not only of writers like Jane Austen, 
Wordsworth and Walter Scott, whose regional and 
rural association is the very essence of their literary 
character and message. It applies just as much to 
those whom, in a loose, general way, we think of as 
urban. William Blake, for instance, was a craftsman 
and the son of a craftsman, and spent most of his long 
life in London. Yet the poem of all his poems which 
has become a national possession is a kind of spiritual 
protest against dark, satanic mills in England’s green 
and pleasant land. His prophetic books, indeed, as 
well as his more purely lyrical poems, are full 
of rural images ; he turns from the men of 
reason and the city salons to the innocence 
and experience of the fields, in which he 
feels virtue and real vital life can alone reside : 


Green fields and happy groves 
Where flocks have took delight. 
Where lambs have nibbled, silent moves 
The feet of angels bright. 


The supreme example of this dependence 
of the nation’s genius on the inspiration of 
nature is to be found in Keats, the greatest 
writer of them all. He is often spoken of, and 
was, indeed, much derided in his lifetime as a 
cockney. Yet his poems owe nothing to 
London in its urban aspects, everything to 
the English countryside, even when it is 
countryside as it touched the town’s out- 
skirts amid the still rustic pleasaunces of 
Hampstead, Enfield and Edmonton. His muse 
like his own Meg Merrilies, was a country girl: 


Her Brothers were the craggy hills, 
Her Sisters larchen trees— 
Alone with her great family 
She liv’d as she did please. 


She came from country Cornwall, whence 
Keats’ own father came, and was educated in 
the elm-rows and buttercup-fields and beside 
the clear pebbly streams of that lovely and still 
unspoiled Middlesex landscape among which 
the youthful poet grew up. His songs, in the 
words of his friend, John Hamilton Reynolds, 
were ‘‘ nature led ’’; “‘ his glory,’’ to quote 
Haydon, “in the fields. The humming of a 
bee, the sight of a flower, the glitter of the 
sun, seemed to make his nature tremble, then 
his eyes flashed, his cheeks glowed, and his 
mouth quivered.” It is his capacity to 
transmit these feelings to us in an urbanised 
age that is the measure of his power as a 
poet. All his greatest images carry us back 
to that vanished England which is still the 
spiritual home of our race. 


A pigeon tumbling in clear summer air ; 
A laughing school-boy, without grief or care, 
Riding the springy branches of an elm. 


Or the wonderful opening of “‘ The Eve of 


. . . Ah, bitter chill it was! 

The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold ; 

The hare limp’d trembling through the frozen grass, 
And silent was the flock in woolly fold. 


The great Odes—the Nightingale, Autumn, the Grecian 
Urn—are full of the deep-founded passion for the 
green bowery England which Constable painted ; so is 
La Belle Dame Sans Merci, the Sonnets, and the 
longer classical pieces like Endymion and Hyperion. 
But perhaps its most perfect expression is found in 
the fragmentary lines written on May Day 1818, which 
tell us in two-score words all that matters of Keats’ 
life and those of his famous contemporaries : 


. bards who died content on pleasant sward, 
Leaving great verse unto a little clan ? 
O, give me their old vigour, and unheard, 
Save of the quiet primrose, and the span 
Of heaven and few ears, 
Rounded by thee, my song should die away 
Content as theirs, 
Rich in the simple worship of a day. 
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NEWLY-FOUND MAYAN MASTERPIECES FROM A GUATEMALAN BURIAL MOUND. 
































\y MADE WITHOUT LATHE OR METAL TOOLS: RECENTLY FOUND A MAYA URN WITH HUMAN HEAD ON COVER: A. VASE OF PLUMBATE POTTERY, MAYA WORK OF 4 
\\ 
" IN oN. GUATEMALA, A MAYA ALABASTER VASE WITH \ ’ OF ABOUT 800 A.D., IT CONTAINED ORNAMENTS \ ABOUT 1200 A.D., RECENTLY FOUND IN NORTHERN \ 
‘y TRANSLUCENT WALLS  3-IN. THICK. (10 ins. high.) at \ OF JADE AND IRON PYRITES. (17 ins. high.) wi GUATEMALA, (10 ins. high.) 4, 
\) 
Continued. | 


} bere rs examples of Mayan art during some seven centuries have been recently 

discovered in the excavation season which has just concluded in Guatemala. Here U.S. 
archzologists of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, under Mr. A. Ledyard Smith, have 
been excavating a Mayan burial mound near the village of Nebaj, in the little-known northern 
highlands of Guatemala. This site includes some twenty mounds, of which only two have 
been opened. Grouped around plazas, the mounds, it is assumed, were once crowned by 
temples and shrines. These were evidently built of wood and probably had high, thatched 
roofs, as the massive stone vaults typical of 
lowland Maya temples could not have with- 





entrance of a narrow, stone-lined passage, roofed with very heavy slabs (Tomb I.). A 
number of burials were found in this passage, and these were the earliest of the graves 
(c. 500 A.D.), and contained a group of jades. The roof had collapsed and further tunnelling 
was thought to be too hazardous. For the second phase of the excavation a vertical shaft was 
sunk from the surface of the platform, and this disclosed two burials which had been disturbed 
in ancient times; and what may have been a ceremonial cache or may have held objects 
from the disturbed burials. Notable in this cache was an urn with a human head modelled 
on the cover (illustrated centre-top of this 
page). This dates from about 800 A.D. and has 





stood the frequent earthquakes of the volcanic 
highlands. No great architectural monu- 
ments such as those excavated at Chichen 
Itza are therefore to be expected on this site. 
The excavation of the mound was in two 


ee 





UNE XCAVATED 


four pairs of handles whereby the cover could 
be lashed to the body of the urn. It contained 
ornaments made of iron pyrites and also some 
jades, which included the two remarkably fine 
ones illustrated at the foot of this page. The 






MOUND ‘ 





phases. First a cut was made across the frontal 
platform of the mound. The first find was a 
large circular stone altar-slab (about 8 ins. 
thick), resembling a millstone, under which were 
twelve skulls, one upside down in the’centre 
with a number of jades piled on it, and the 
other eleven, right side up, arranged in a ring 
round it. A flagged ramp led from this site 
to a-tomb sunk through the ramp (Tomb III. 
on diagram) in which was found, together with 
copper bells, gold-leaf ornaments and other 
items, the alabaster vase illustrated on this 
page. This vase is said to be unique in work- 
manship and size. Made entirely by hand , 
with stone tools (c. 1200 A.D.), it is most \ 
delicately fluted and its walls, a creamy white \ 
colour and about -in. thick, are so translucent \ f 
that they transmit a soft glow when a light 
is placed inside. Further along the ramp the 
excavators found another tomb (Tomb I!.) 
older in date though higher in elevation. The 
floor of this was painted a greenish-blue rather 
than the red usual in Mayan burials. In it 
were found broken pots which placed the date 
at about 800 A.D., a few jades, and a cere- 
monial pottery whistle in the form of a priest 
in full regalia with an elaborate head-dress. 


or eS 








smaller one (left) was a jade plaque, about 4} ins. 
wide, for use as a breast ornament and showed 
a priest, or possibly a god, wearing a jaguar-face 
head-dress. The other (right), dating from about 
the ninth century A.D., is a breast-plate plaque 
of jadeite, and is considered the finest example 
of Maya jade carving yet discovered. Apple- 
green and white in colour, it is unusually large, 
being some 6 ins. long, 4ins. high and 1 in. thick. 
Its carved surface depicts a priest or ruler 
seated on a dais decorated with a human face. 
The priest, whose pose, alert and filled with 
vigour, is characteristic of the greatést period of 
Mayan art, is addressing a much smaller human 
figure, presumably an inferior person. Round 
the edge of the plaque are profiles of various 
Maya gods. The back of the plaque is highly 
polished and through the jade from side to side 
the ancient craftsman, without the aid of metal 
tools, had drilled a hole (}-in. diameter) to take 
the cord or sinew by which the breast-plate was 
suspended round the neck of the wearer. The 
long occupation of the site suggests it was 
once the centre of a powerful people. All 
the finds, the photographs of which are repro- 
duced by courtesy of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, are now deposited in the Guate- 
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Farther down the ramp, the party reached the \ 
(Continued on right. 


\’ THE MAYAN BURIAL MOUND AT NEBAJ, 
‘\w MOUND, (BELOW) THE EXCAVATED PORTION. 


mala National Museum in Guatemala City. 


THE SCENE OF RECENT DISCOVERIES BY U.S. ARCHHZOLOGISTS: SECTIONS OF 
GUATEMALA, (ABOVE) THE COMPLETE 
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FOUND, LIKE THE BREAST PLAQUE (RIGHT), IN THE HUMAN HEAD URN (ABOVE, 
A MAYAN JADE PLAQUE SHOWING A PRIEST, OR GOD, WITH JAGUAR 
HEAD-DRESS. (4} ins. wide.) 





CENTRE) : 
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PROBABLY THE FINEST EXAMPLE OF MAYA JADE CARVING YET DISCOVERED: A ’ 
BREAST PLAQUE SHOWING A PRIEST ADDRESSING AN INFERIOR (AND THEREFORE 
SMALLER) PERSON. (6 ins. wide.) * 
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THE KING OF THE HELLENES IN HIS FAMILY CIRCLE: 


(LEFT.) WATCHED BY 
THEIR SCOTTISH NURSE: 
PRINCE CONSTANTINE, 
PRINCESS SOPHIA AND 
PRINCESS IRENE BICY- 
CLING ROUND THE 
PSYCHICO PALACE 
GROUNDS. 


ING PAUL of 
the Hellenes 
succeeded to the 
throne of Greece in 
April on the sudden 
death of his brother 
King George II., and 
was immediately 
sworn in before Arch- 
bishop Damaskinos, 
the former Regent, 
and Members of the 
Cabinet, for in Greece 
there is no corona- 
tion, and this solemn 
swearing-in is the 
only ceremony. The 
new King took the 
oath “ to protect the 
nation’s religion, to 
[Continued centre. 


THE ROYAL FAMILY 
PALACE GARDENS : PRINCE 
FREDERIKA, PRINCESS 

PRINCESS IRENE 


Continued.) 

respect the constitu- 
tion and defend the 
freedom and _ integ- 
rity of Greece,’’ and 
immediately began 
his duties as ruler of 
his politically dis- 
traught and war- 
ravaged country. 
Formerly Prince Paul 
of Greece, the Dia- 
doch or “* successor,” 
“he was born in 1901 
and has spent much 
of his life as a 
serving officer in the 
Greek Navy. He 
has passed many 
years in England, 
both during the exile 
of the Royal family 
and in the last war. 
He is a keen sports- 
man, gained his 
pilot's wings in 1936 
and has trained as 
a parachutist. His 
marriage to Princess 
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(LEFT.) THE KING AND 
QUEEN OF GREECE CHAT- 
TING WITH THEIR CHIL- 
DREN IN THE STREET 
OUTSIDE THE PALACE: 
HIS MAJESTY IS. AT THE 
ees: ; : 7 ee - WHEEL, WAITING TO 
THE GODDAUGHTER OF GENERAL SMUTS: PRINCESS IRENE, YOUNGEST CHILD 7 5 — ae ” . = “ fra Spend 
OF THE KING OF THE HELLENES., SHE WAS BORN IN CAPE TOWN IN 1942. 


FIVE-YEAR-OLD PFINCESS IRENE IS A MERRY-HEARTED LITTLE GIRL, FOND OF THE ROYAL SCHOOLROOM AT THE PSYCHICO PALACE : PRINCE CONSTANTINE IS ASKING A QUESTION 
LAUGHTER AND FUN: SHE IS SHARING A JOKE WITH HER ROYAL PARENTS. OF HIS GREEK TEACHER, PRINCESS IRENE IS HAVING A REST, AND PRINCESS SOPHIA WORKING. 
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KING PAUL, QUEEN FREDERIKA AND THEIR CHILDREN. 


(RIGHT.) AN INFORMAL 
GOOD-BYE IN THE STREET 
OUTSIDE THE PALACE: 
PRINCE CONSTANTINE 
AND HIS SISTERS WAVE 
TO THEIR ROYAL PARENTS 
AS THEY LEAVE ON AN 
OFFICIAL JOURNEY. 


Continued.} 
the throne, illustrate 
the simple and 
democratic way: of 
life which they follow, 
and the happy atmo- 
sphere of their home 
and lack of formality 
in their surroundings. 
The Psychico Palace, 
indeed, differs little 
in appearance from 
neighbouring houses, 
and the Royal 
Standard flying per- 
manently above it, 
and the guardon duty 
at the gate, are the 
only signs that it is 
the Royal habitation. 
Photographs by 

em — C. J. Ware. 

FAMILY STROLLING THROUGH THE 

: PRINCE CONSTANTINE, QUEEN 

RINCESS SOPHIA, KING PAUL AND 

IRENE (LEFT TO RIGHT). 


nstitu- Frederika of Bruns- 
wick took place in 
1938 and they have 
one son, Prince Con- 
stantine, born in 
1940, and two 
daughters, the Prin- 
cesses Sophia, born 
in 1939, and Irene, 
- born in 1942, in Cape 
Town. The King 
is a great-grand son 
of Queen Victoria, 
and his wife is a 
great-great-grand- 
daughter of her late 
Majesty, and both 
have a love for 
England, their 
country’s traditional 
ally and _ protector. 
Our photographs, 





sports- taken at the Psychico 
d his Palace, a large man- 
n 1936 sion on the outskirts 
ed as of Athens, where they 
. His lived before King 
’rincess Paul’s accession to 

[Continued above. 
G AND (RIGHT.) A SCHOOLROOM 
E CHAT- STUDY OF PRINCESS 
R CHIL- SOPHIA, THE ELDEST 


STREET CHILD OF THE KING AND 
PALACE : QUEEN OF GREECE: SHE 
AT THE IS FOND OF HER LESSONS 


NG TO AND CONCENTRATES ‘ ~$ . 2 y o. 
DEEPLY ON THEM STOP WORKING FOR A MINUTE AND LOOK AT ME: PRINCE CONSTANTINE, 


: ; HAVING DECORATED HIS FINGERS WITH HOLLOW CONES, SIGNALS TO HIS SISTERS, 
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A BREAK FROM LESSONS TO WAVE TO THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN OF GREECE 


JESTION F KING PAUL OF THE HELLENES WAS FORMERLY A SERVING OFFICER IN THE GREEK NAVY: UEEN @ 
PRINCESS SOPHIA, PRINCESS IRENE AND PRINCE CONSTANTINE. 


RKING. HE IS EXPLAINING THE RIGGING OF THIS BEAUTIFUL MODEL SHIP TO HIS CHILDREN, AS THEY DRIVE AWAY: 
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“WHERE ARE WE HEADING?”: By SUMNER WELLES.* 


R. SUMNER WELLES, who was U.S. Secretary 

of State (corresponding to our Foreign Secretary) 
in the early years of the war, surveys in his new book 
the chief international problems and storm-centres of 
the world, with accounts of their recent history and 
suggestions as to their future treatment. His book is 
not quite up to date in every respect: in the nature 
of things no book of the sort ever can be—and, in 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


a majority, wouldn’t it be democratic to let them run 
it as an independent Jewish commonwealth ? It is 
not quite so simple as all that. Nor is Mr. Welles’s 
view of what seems to him the “ crass’ behaviour of 
the British Cabinet towards the Jewish opposition in 
Palestine. Many American critics used to think that 
we were being deceitful, and concealing our real desire 
to hang on, when we said we didn’t want to clear out 

of India until we had achieved 

an agreed local settlement which 
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their own teunée, and the mans of assurance that 

humen ceings may live out their lives in freedoa from 
fear. They likewise hope to see established by such 

@ peace ssfety for all peoples on the high seas and aceans, 


ané the adoption of suah measures as will a 


at least might have a chance of 
averting bloody chaos. Perhaps 
they have changed their minds 
now ; or do they think that the 
Machiavellian Mr. Attlee, bred in 
the dark old European ways, has 
another trick up his sleeve ? 

In Palestine, as sometimes 
elsewhere, Mr. Welles tends to 
underrate the difficulties of a 
solution, or at least, when he 
glimpses a really prickly obstacle, 
to get rid of it in a paragraph 
and proceed with his main theme. 
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In so far as that resembles 
the seventeenth-century Swedish 
Chancellor Oxenstierna’s ‘‘ You do 
not know, my 
son, with how 
little wisdom 


governed,” he 
can justify his 
contentions 
thoroughly. 
But when it 
comes to allay- 
ing the troubles 
~ of the world, 
even the wisest 
of statesmen 
cannot have his 
own way if there 
are other power- 
ful people who 
do not share his 


regard peace and 
liberty as the 
chief of human 
worldly _inter- 











PAGE 3 OF THE ATLANTIC CHARTER, WHICH MR, SUMNER WELLES PREPARED,  €StS, and are 
WITH PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S CORRECTIONS; REPRODUCED IN FACSIMILE AS ONE 
OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS TO “WHERE ARE WE HEADING?” 


(Reproduced by Courtesy of the Publisher, Hamish Hamilton.) 


the book-world, at the moment, the “ nature” of 
‘things’ is more painfully evident than ever. His 
preface is dated March 1, 1947, and he states in it 
that ‘‘ it is five months since this book was written ”’ ; 
by which I suppose he means finished. A good deal 
has happened since October 1 last, and not all of 
it encouraging. But most parts of the book would 
require little revision or addition to-day: it is all 
alive ; and every chapter bristles with provocations 
to agreement, qualification, or dissent. . 

The breadth of his survey is indicated by his chapter- 
headings : ‘‘ Progress Towards World Order,” “‘ Peace- 
making,” “‘ The Reconstruction of Europe,” “‘ The 
Inter-American System is in Jeopardy,” ‘ Shadows 
Over the Near East,"’ “ The Nationalist Surge in 
Asia,"’ and “ American Foreign Policy : Its Achieve- 
ments and Its Failures.’’ His summaries of fact are 
clear and informative : as for recent handling of policy, 
he takes a generally poor view, and he makes no secret 
of his opinion that when Mr. Roosevelt and himself 
were succeeded by President Truman and Mr. Byrnes, 
travelled and historically-educated men were succeeded 
by well-meaning but ill-informed provincials. Mis- 
handling of situations was not, however, confined to 
Americans. 

Mr. Churchill was gravely at fault in oppos- 
ing Count Sforza as Foreign Minister when Italy 
was liberated ; he erred momentously when he elected 
to back Tito, and, as for Palestine, Mr. Welles seems to 
think that a solution would be easy if the British would 
only give Jewish immigration its head. Jews have 
brought great prosperity to Palestine. Jews and Arabs 
got on for centuries. If the incoming Jews obtained 





*” Where Are We Heading?" By Sumner Welles. Four Maps. 
(Hamish Hamilton ; 14s.) 


willing to frus- 
trate his plans 
by every sort of 
stratagem and 
pressure. After showing — which 
hardly needs showing—that peaceful 
co-operation in the Near East might 
engender great prosperity, Mr. Welles 
admits that ‘‘The Near East threatens 
to become a vast battle-ground for 
the conflicting interests of the Soviet 
Union and of the Western Powers. 
There is no reason why such a 
conflict should ever take place. The 
interests which are now shaping 
themselves so dangerously are not 
irreconcilable. There is more than 
sufficient economic opportunity in 
the Near East for any legitimate 
requirements of the major Powers for 
generations to come. The immediate 
and the dangerous issue is one of 
power. Not of economics.” 

That is the sort of thing which 
appeasers, dreamers and kindly, lazy- 
minded people tend to forget. Man 
does not fight for bread alone; 
“guns, not butter,”” said Géring ; 
if “‘ live and let live’ were a universal 
motto, U.N.O. would hardly be 
necessary. But it isn’t, and it doesn’t 
really take two to make a quarrel: 
one aggressor is enough. The whole 
of this book, from the pages on 
China to those on Soyth America, 
is tinged, and some of it clouded, 
with the shadow of Russia. 

Mr. Welles, after outlining the 
Russian- manceuvres at U.N.O. 
and elsewhere, and some “ fair 





objectives,” exclaims: “Is it conceivable that 
the policy of the United States cannot be so shaped 
as to procure an understanding between the world’s 
two greatest Powers that is based upon these truths ? 
Such a policy of co-operation can be commenced 
without delay.”” Obviously it could if both parties 
were agreeable. But Moscow shows little sign of con- 
sent to deflection from its aims; and, though the 
greatest possible effort must continue to be made to 
reach a fair accommodation with Moscow, it is no 
good pretending that our statesmen’s job is easier than 
it is. “‘ Things are as they are; these consequences 
will be what they will be; why, then, should we 
deceive ourselves ? ”’ 

The most fascinating, instructive and salutary 
chapter in Mr. Welles’s book deals with a more re- 
stricted sphere : Latin-America and its relations with 
the U.S.A. He knows his ground there, and actually 
elected to go there early in his diplomatic career, to 
the astonishment of his colleagues. He makes very 
clear the complicated recent politics of the Argentine 
and the ratson d’étre of Colonel Peron. And he warns 
his own countrymen against any attempt to revert 
to a “ bossing””’ attitude towards the other Republics. 
They can be made friends with on an equal basis ; 
but if treated patronisingly or cavalierly they are 
proud enough to withdraw from intimacy. 


MR. SUMNER WELLES, AUTHOR OF THE BOOK “ WHERE ARE WE HEADING?” 


WHICH IS REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


* Where are We Heading?” is the second book which Mr. Sumner Welles has had published 
since, in 1943, he resigned the post of Under-Secretary of State of the United States of America, 
which he had held for six years. His first book, “ The Time for Decision,” dealt in an authori- 
tative manner with American policy towards the outside world. His new work ranges over the 
whole international field, and surveys the storm-centres of the troubled world. In the introduction, 
written on March 1, five months after the book was completed, Mr. Welles points ot that the 
common recognition by the English-speaking democracies “‘ that the international order which 
alone can safeguard the free institutions which they jointly uphold can only be created through 
their continuing partnership, offers the best guarantee that the United Nations will at length 
succeed, and that the English-speaking peoples will lead humanity forward to security and peace.” 


Photograph by Karsh, Ottawa. 
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A PROBLEM FOR INDIANS—INDIA’S PARTITION; RELIGIONS AND TONGUES. 
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A PLAN WHICH DOES NOT COMPLETELY SATISFY ANY PARTY BUT ENDS THE DEADLOCK IN INDIA OVER THE TRANSFER OF POWER FROM BRITISH HANDS: A MAP SHOWING 
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TRAINING THE FUTURE LEADERS 
OF THE INDIAN ARMY. 


By PATRICK C. B. KEALY. 


N the early war years when “ Quit India’’ was 
being screamed from the Khyber to Madras, a 
directive of a quieter nature was finding its way 
from G.H.Q. at New Delhi to the various Regimental 
Centres of the Indian Army. This directive bore the 
signature of the Commander-in-Chief. In it Field 
Marshal Sir Claude Auchinleck explained that in view 
of the shortage of Indian leaders in the Indian Army, 
and in order to prepare for the day when India would 
have to supply leaders from her own ranks, it had 
been decided to form, in each Regimental Training 
Centre, a Boys’ Company. 

The object was to train young lads in the art of 
Leadership, to make, if not officers out of them, at 
least V.C.O.s or N.C.O.s. Boys were to be enlisted 
between the ages of fifteen and seventeen, and they 
must have been educated up to a minimum of the 
fourth class in their civilian school. No hard-and- 
fast rules were laid down for training. The military 
aspect was to be excluded until a later stage. Educa- 
tion was to play an important part, and their training 
and environment were to be of a type which would 
encourage the boy to think and do things for himself. 
Initiative, courage, a sense of responsibility, keenness 
and consideration for others, in a word, Leadership— 
these were the qualities the training was designed to 
develop. How the training was to be carried out 
was left to the Company Commanders, but the acti- 
vities of all companies are supervised by an inspector 
of Boys’ Companies, who visits each Training Centre 
once or twice during the year. 

The plan was set in motion with enthusiasm. Each 
Training Centre now has a company of one hundred 
boys, with the exception of the Artillery, who have a 
Boys’ Battalion of eight hundred. The training lasts 


am. Pee 


WITH THE BOY COMPANY LEADER (R.), SIR CLAUDE AUCHINLECK (CENTRE) 
VISITS THE BOYS’ RECREATIONAL CENTRE AND WATCHES MECCANO 


CONSTRUCTION IN PROGRESS. 


two years, after which the 
boy joins an ex-Boys’ Cadre, 
where he learns military sub- 
jects. He is then attested 
and posted to a battalion. 

The pictures (on this and 
the facing page) were taken 
at the Sikh Regimental 
Training Centre at Now- 
shera, a town situated on the 
banks of the River Kabul, 
about thirty miles south of 
Peshawar in the North-West 
Frontier Province. Not a 
week passes without some 
adventurous young lad pre- 
senting himself at the Centre 
for enlistment. Nowshera is 
three or four hundred miles 
from the main recruiting 
areas, and many of these 
lads have never previously 
left their villages or seen a train. Nevertheless, they 
come—if possible, with father’s consent. If he won't 
give it—well, they come without it. They have 
heard stories of the Company from other boys in 
their villages, and a sense of adventure, with a 
desire to see the world, lures them in. 

From the time a boy has passed his medical and 
been accepted by the C.O., everything possible is 
done to make him happy and help him to settle down 





“THE BOY LEADERS COMMAND THEIR OWN CEREMONIAL DRILL PARADES”: 
SALUTE AS THE BOYS’ COMPANY MARCHES PAST AT THE SIKH REGIMENTAL CENTRE. 
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quickly in his new environment. 
He is put under the charge of an 
old hand, whose job it is to look 
after him and help him to find his 
way about. During the first week 
or two he learns all about the 
Regimental Centre, how to behave 
like a soldier, and the idea of 
the Company. Then he starts going to school. Great 
importance is attached to education and the boys are 
encouraged to pass their Urdu and English Certi- 
ficates (First Class) before leaving the Company. They 





A GREAT DAY IN AN INDIAN BOY’S LIFE: BOY PLATOON 
LEADERS MEETING THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, FIELD 
MARSHAL AUCHINLECK, 
DURING HIS INSPECTION 
OF THEIR COMPANY AT 
NOWSHERA, 


History, Science, First 
Aid, Village Uplift and 
Hygiene. Training 
covers Swimming and 
Water-Craft, Bridge- 
building, Camp-train- 
ing, Boxing, Wrestling, 
Drill, Athletics, 
Physical Training, 
Shooting, Obstacle 
Crossing (on the lines 
of the Army Selection 
Board), and Leader- 
ship and Fieldcraft, 
the latter consisting 
of games, tests and 
exercises designed to 
develop initiative and 
self-confidence. 

All boys must take 
up a hobby, for this 
is regarded as an 
excellent means of 
developing self- 
expression. They have 





a choice of Painting, Plasticine Modelling, Meccano, 
Carpentry, or Drawing. They also have their own 
Debating and Dramatic Societies. 
In all their activities the boys are encouraged to 
run things on their own. The instructors are there 
only to teach and to guide. The boys have their 
own boy officers, consisting of the Boy Company 
Leader, his Second in Command and his_ two 
Platoon Leaders. These officials are responsible for 





A BOY COMPANY LEADER TAKING THE 
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discipline (only serious cases go before the Company 
Commander), the cleanliness of the lines and the 
running of games. Each boy has a turn to show his 
ability for a month as squad leader ; some boys are 
even found capable of giving lectures and -taking 
classes themselves. The only military training taught 
at this stage is foot and stick drill, and the Boy 
Leaders command their own ceremonial drill parades. 

The boys have plenty of spare time, and in the 
evening make good use of the spacious and colourful 
Boys’ Club, where they play ping-pong, darts, baga- 
telle, or cards and listen to the wireless or write 
letters. There is also a good library of vernacular 
literature. All their activities, education, training, 
hobbies and games, are run on competitive lines for 
which there is an All-Round Inter-Platoon Cup. This 
gives an added interest to everything they do. 

The progress of each boy is recorded by the Com- 
pany Commander, before whom they go every three 
months for an interview. A boy’s report is completed 
before he starts his ex-Boys’ training, and thereafter 
copies of it, together with his ex-Boys’ report, are 
sent with him to the battalion to which he is posted. 

In the summer Nowshera is one of the hottest places in 
India, so the Company spends the hot weather up in the 
hills at Kakul, near Abbottabad. Here they have excel- 
lent quarters and the conditions are ideal for training, 
since the ground is broken and there is plenty of cover. 

Last April the Commander-in-Chief came up to 
Nowshera to present the Company with a flag. A 
ceremonial parade was held, which was commanded 
entirely by the boys. Afterwards the Commander- 
in-Chief was shown round the Company by Boy 
Company Leader Bhagat Singh and then was enter- 
tained to tea outside the Boys’ Club. At the party 
Boy Company Leader Bhagat Singh, on behalf of the 
Company, presented Field Marshal Auchinleck with 
a photograph album depicting the various activities 
of the Company. The Commander-in-Chief takes a 
great personal interest in these Companies and was 
extremely pleased with the whole parade. He invited 
the Company Commander and eight boys to stay with 
him in Delhi for a week at the end of April. They had 
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AN INDIAN BOYS’ COMPANY LEADER, BHAGAT SINGH, MAKING A SPEECH 
DURING THE PRESENTATION TO FIELD MARSHAL AUCHINLECK (R., CENTRE) 


OF A COMMEMORATIVE ALBUM, 


a wonderful time and among 
many other interesting 
happenings were made 
A.D.C.s to the Viceroy and 
himself at a large reception. 
They met Lord Mountbatten, 
Pandit Nehru, Lord=Ismay, 
General Savory (the 
Adjutant-General in India), 
and many other famous 
people. Perhaps the biggest 
thrill of all for the lads was 
a ride in the Commander-in- 
Chief's own aeroplane. The 
young lad who ran away 
from home to see the world 
could never have dreamed 
that within a year he was to 
be the guest of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India ! 

The forming of these Com- 
panies was a great idea of 
the Commander-in-Chief’s. The boys are too young 
to be worried by communal matters and live happily 
together like any crowd of English lads. Those boys 
who have reached battalions are already proving the 
soundness of the scheme and are gaining rapid promo- 
tion. Whatever may be the future of the Indian Army, 
these Companies have come to stay. Indians of all ranks 
think very highly of them, and have only one regret— 
that they weren’t begun twenty years ago instead of now. 
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TEACHING RESPONSIBILITY AND THE CHAIN OF COMMAND: AN 
INDIAN PLATOON LEADER (LEFT) MAKING HIS DAILY REPORT TO , ' 
THE BOY COMPANY LEADER IN THE ORDERLY ROOM. AN INTER-TEAM SELECTION BOARD IN PROGRESS: BOY LEADERS DOiNG 


TRAINING INDIAN YOUTH TO MEET THE CHALLENGE OF INDIA’S FUTURE 
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INDIAN ARMY LEADERS OF THE FUTURE: MEMBERS OF A BOYS’ COMPANY AT A REGIMENTAL 
TRAINING CENTRE (ONE OF MANY sucH) TAKING PART IN A MAP-READING EXERCISE OVER 
ROUGH GROUND AT NOWSHERA. 





GAMES AND SPORTS ARE A PROMINENT FEATURE OF THE BOYS’ COMPANY TRAINING: BOYS 
PLAYING A PUNJABI GAME CALLED “ KABADDI”’ DURING EVENING RECREATION. 


In our last issue Captain Falls, while discussing the difficulties facing the Indian Army 
under the Hindustan-Pakistan scheme, wrote: ‘* There is another almost equally important 
problem, that of officers. The late war saw a vast expansion of the number of Indian 
officers and a remarkable improvement in their efficiency and leadership. Yet Field Marshal 
Auchinleck, who has always encouraged the new type of Indian officer, has more than 
once stated that of those coming forward for commissions a large proportion are unsuitable, 
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AN ASPECT OF A SUCCESSFUL INDIAN ARMY DEVELOPMENT: MEMBERS OF A_ BOYS’ 
COMPANY LEARNING RAFT-BUILDING UNDER A BOY INSTRUCTOR, TEJA SINGH, ON THE 
BANKS OF THE RIVER KAEUL, NEAR THE 


SIKH REGIMENTAL TRAINING CENTRE, 





THE MARKING DURING AN OBSTACLE- 


CROSSING EXERCISE, ALL TRAINING CLOSE PERSONAL CONTACT. 


IN THE BOYS’ COMPANIES 1S ON A 
KEEN COMPETITIVE BASIS. 





MAP-READING ON THE SAND-TABLE. THESE CLASSES ARE DIVIDED INTO TEAMS AND 
TRAINING TAKES THE FORM OF GAMES ON A COMPETITIVE BASIS. 


and that the number of suitable candidates is inadequate.” One of the more successful 
methods of solving this problem was initiated by the Commander-in-Chief himself, when 
Boys’ Companies were started at each Regimental Centre throughout India. The history 
and successful progress of this movement are described on the facing page by Mr. Kealy, 
and our pictures illustrate the sort of life designed to inculcate in these future military 
leaders of India not only material efficiency but the instinct for ‘“‘ man management.” 





TEACHING, INDIRECTLY, THE NEED FOR A 
THE COMPANY 
COMMANDER HAS THREE-MONTHLY INTERVIEWS 
WITH EACH MEMBER OF THE BOYS’ COMPANY. 
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NLY a few weeks ago I wrote of th« 
measures for military co-operation, 
announced early this year, between the United 
States and Canada. It may be recalled that 
the agreement announced last February con 
cerned the prolongation in time of peace 
under the Permanent Joint Board of Defence 
of certain co-operative and _ consultative 
measures which had been initiated at a time 
when Canada was already a belligerent but 


the United States had not yet entered the war.* These included discussions of the 
problems of defence of the North American continent, exchange of officers and officials 
in the defence establishments, steps towards standardisation of equipment and training 
of the armed forces of the two nations—though it was stated that this would be slow 
and gradual—the provision of facilities by each country to the other on land and air 
routes, and co-operation in the defence of the Arctic region. 
treaty or pact concerning these matters existed between the United States and Canada, 
and that either of them could withdraw from the terms of reference of the Permanent 
Joint Board of Defence any particular item, or, if it chose, bring the whole 

I commented at the time upon 
the agreement that it was, in fact, one imposed by geography 
in view of the development of mechanical and other sciences 


system of co-operation to an end. 


and their application to weapons of war. 

This question of the defence of the North American 
continent was brought up again when, at the end of 
May, some hitherto secret testimony placed before 
the House of Representatives Appropriations 
Committee was published. The Committee had 
held this up, but released it on publication of 
its report. This report, it may be added, 
approved substantial cuts in the budgets of 
the Army and Air Force, though it did not 
touch the relatively small sum of {5,500,000 
requested for scientific research and the 
development of new weapons. Both 
Mr. Patterson, the Secretary of War, and 
General Eisenhower, the Chief of Staff, 
protested against the cuts, which are not, 
in fact, definite. The testimony to which 
I have referred was given by General 
Spaatz. Unfortunately, up to the time 
of writing, I have seen nothing but a 
summary of it—a not uncommon state 
of affairs in view of the shortage of 
newsprint—but what there was appeared 
to me to be of great interest and worthy 
of consideration and elaboration. It reveals 
the extent to which strategic considerations 
have been influenced by long-range weapons, 
actual or potential. It is proof that, while 
the basis of strategy remains unaltered, there 
has been superimposed upon the older and 
more familiar strategic conceptions something 
entirely new, which might be called hemispheric 
strategy, and that in one important respect this is 
of particular importance to the United States and 
its northern neighbour, the Dominion of Canada. 

The basis of the argument of General Spaatz was that 
no war which, in scale or magnitude, could be expected 
dangerously to affect the United States, could be waged 
except from a country or region inhabited by a vast population 
which might become warlike, and also possessed of vast 
industrial resources for the production of weapons and 
war material. This is a reasonable assumption, because 
war now depends to so large an extent upon industrial 
capacity and that of the United States is by far the 
greatest in the world. Now a glance at the globe reveals 
that on this reasoning the whole of the southern hemisphere 
may be ruled out of account. It does not contain any 


to be found a great industrial capacity. 
a long time, measured even by eternal world history, 
before these conditions can change. In the northern 
hemisphere, however, said General Spaatz, there exist 
three areas in which the conditions might be fulfilled. 
They are Western Europe, the land mass astride 
the Urals—he did not employ this phrase, but 
it seems to cover his meaning—and “ Eastern 
Eurasia"’ with the nearby islands of the 
Western Pacific. in other words, he saw the 
sites of conceivable danger in Germany and 
neighbouring countries, Russia, and the 
Russian and former Japanese dominions 
in the Far East. He did not make the 
additional point, but it is one which at 
once occurs to the mind, that Russia 
forms the central of these three areas 
and might possibly extend its influence 
east or west to cover one of the flanking 
areas. It would not be incredible that 
it should cover both. 

At the same time, General Spaatz gave 
it as his view that, if the United States 
were to be attacked, it would be by 
means of long-range bombers or guided 
missiles. If we grant him this and his 
former postulates, all of which are sound, 
then, if the United States were to be 
attacked from one or more of the areas of 
the northern hemisphere mentioned, and with 
either or both of the weapons described, we 
must be led to the assumption that they would 
be launched across the north polar region. It 
would be absurd to imagine that such weapons 
would be flown or guided westward or eastward 
when, on a northward course, they would have so 
much shorter a distance to cover and would at the same 
time be more difficult to intercept. “We can divine, 
therefore,” General Spaatz is quoted as saying by the 
Washington Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, * that 
if our defences are to be between us and the enemy, 
they must be on the Arctic frontier." If, after consider- 
ing these words, we look down upon the globe, with 
the North Pole at the central point of our vision, we 
shall see that the northern coastline of “* Eurasia” fronts 
that of North America. This is a consideration which 
has never occurred to most of us in the past because, 


regions 
of vast population, and nowhere south of the Equator is there 
It will certainly be 
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Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


world. 


It was stated that no 






















THE LAND HEMISPHERE’”’: A MAP SHOWING HOW THE 

NORTHERN COASTLINE OF “‘ EURASIA’ FRONTS THAT OF NORTH 

AMERICA, NECESSITATING UNDER PRESENT CONDITIONS THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A DEFENSIVE ARCTIC FRONTIER, 























THE “WATER HEMISPHERE’: AN AREA WHICH MAY BE 

DISREGARDED AS A SOURCE OF DANGER TO THE UNITED 

STATES OWING TO THE SMALLNESS OF ITS POPULATION 
AND LACK OF GREAT INDUSTRIAL CAPACITY. 


Copyright Maps by John Bartholomew and Son, Lid., reproduced from 
“ The Comparative Atlas,” published by Meiklejohn and Son, Ltd. 
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owing to the climate of these regions, it has 
not hitherto possessed political, economic, or 
military significance. It has great military 
significance to-day. 

We shall also note that Greenland has 
assumed new importance after sleeping 
beneath its ice, remote from the world, for 
so many thousands of years. Greenland is 
seen to cover a surprisingly large proportion 
of the North American continent on the zones 


which would be followed by aircraft or guided missiles from “the other side” of the 
It is evident that Greenland, provided that its intense cold does not greatly 
diminish its value, must be one of the main defensive areas of the United States. General 
Spaatz was not reported to have mentioned it—but, my eye running down the same 
column of the Daily Telegraph to which I have already referred, I found the following 
point had been made by Mr. Marshall, Secretary of State, at his Press conference : 
“The United States Government had informed the Danish Government of its intention 
to enter into a new agreement for the defence of Greenland, which was a link of the 
greatest importance in the defence system of the United States and the 

western hemisphere.” 
departments to the same subject, that of hemispheric warfare. 
They represent the greater proportion of the news from the 
United States which appeared on the following day in 


Here, then, are simultaneous references from two 


this country. 

The methods of defence are problematical, but we our- 
selves learnt from our experience with flying bombs 
* and rockets that, in the first place, no means is likely 
to suffice unless it includes the principal of magnetic 
attraction, and, in the second, that, against any 
form of weapon without a human pilot, the 
attacker may score sensational success if even 
a very small proportion of his missiles—say, 
less than 10 per cent.—get through. And 
this would probably still be the case if atomic 
energy were not employed. Unless it can be 
contrived to destroy all or virtually all 
the missiles in the air, by some form of 
magnetic counter-missile, additional means 
must be sought. But we found action 
against the sites from which the weapons 
were discharged far from easy or effective, 
and it is likely to become still more 
difficult. Rocket projectors and machinery 
of this type may be installed in deep 
caverns with concrete walls. Bombardment 
directed against them may be relatively 
ineffective, except as regards their com- 
munications. An aggressor would, before 
striking the first blow, make sure that he had 
upon the spot and under cover resources 
sufficient for a prolonged bombardment. There 
remains still the method of direct retaliation ; 
that is, the direction of similar missiles against 
the enemy’s centres of population. This may well 
be forced upon a defender, whether* he likes it or 

not, if war is not abolished. 

It is obvious that the considerations advanced by 
General Spaatz suffice to account for the great interest 
recently taken by the Americans and Canadians in the 
Arctic Archipelago, the careful study of weather and 
winds, the reconnaissance and aerial photography of regions 
to which scarcely a thought was given a generation ago. 
One can well imagine that a vast amount of information 
about these northern territories has already been collected 
and that it is steadily being added to. It may also be 
regarded as fortunate for the United States that these terri- 
tories should lie between it and danger. At the same time, 
it must be a baffling task to make the best of them, in view 


of the fact that human life can only with difficulty and the aid 
of special equipment be supported in their abnormally low 
temperatures. The job of General Spaatz and his Canadian 


colleague is highly complex in its nature, and they must 
feel that a heavy responsibility rests upon their shoulders, 
even though there appears to be no immediate danger 
of a war of the type which they are now studying. 
* have dealt with the actual means of defence only 
on the broadest lines because it is manifest that 
there can be no effective defence apart from new 
scientific devices, and they are the last thing 
which the heads of the American armed forces 
are likely to reveal to the world. The 
problem itself is, on the other hand, some- 
thing which can readily be understood. It 
can be illustrated by the maps which 
depict what are sometimes called the ‘ land 
hemisphere”? and ‘‘ water hemisphere.” 
I have said that for the Americans and 
Canadians this problem of defence is by 
no means an easy one. And yet how 
thankfully should we in this country 
exchange it for that which we ourselves 
have to face! We are, so to speak, 
anchored alongside the land mass from 
which alone a major danger of war can 
proceed, and there is nothing between us 
and it but the North Sea and the English 
Channel, At the same time, our population, 
though much smaller than that of the United 
States, is more concentrated. It cannot be 
doubted that our situation is in all respects 
less favourable. And, unfortunately, there are 
elements in this country the effect of whose 
policy—and in some cases its deliberate intention— 
would be to place us completely at the mercy of a land 
power on the Continent by forcing us to abandon the 
oversea bases which we still hold. These do provide some 
hope of checking an aggressor by retaliation, but if we were 
to be stripped of them, little or none would remain. 
However sarcastic some commentators become on the 
subject of American financial and economic policy, however 
much they condemn the manceuvres of the ‘* Wali Street 
thugs,’’ I consider it is fortunate for us that the United 
States is taking its present interest in the north ‘polar 
regions. If missiles can fly one way they can fly 
the other, and widespread knowledge of the fact may 
help to keep the peace until we have found a safer and 
more worthy method. 
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THE QUINCENTENARY OF ETON COLLEGE: AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE BUILDINGS WHICH FORM ONE OF THE OLDEST 
AND BEST KNOWN OF OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS, NOW CELEBRATING ITS FOUNDATION BY HENRY VI. 


The Fourth of June celebrations at Eton this year included a special feature—an | here (taken on June 6) shows the College as it is to-day, with the following ‘ land 
exhibition in School Hall, Election Hall and Election Chamber to mark the five- marks’ clearly to be seen: in the right foreground a section of the playing-fields, 
hundredth anniversary of the foundation of the College by Henry VI. The cele- | with the famous wall (scene of the St. Andrew's Day Wall-Game) as a boundary ; 
bration of this event had been postponed on account of the war. Photographs of | right-centre, Savile House in Westodn's Yard, which received a direct hit during a raid 
some of the exhibits appeared in our issue of June 7, consisting of contemporary in 1940; centre, the dome of the School Library, with School Hall on its left, and 
pictures of Montem, a ceremony abolished in 1844. The aerial photograph reproduced below these, School Yard, and Lupton’s Tower, with the Chapel on its left. 


(Photograph by Acrofilms, Ltd.) 
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FROM A TO Z IN THE BUILDING INDUSTRY: 
STUDENTS OF THE BRIXTON SCHOOL OF 


we 
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A SURVEYING CLASS IN 
PROGRESS IN BROCK- 
WELL PARK : STUDENTS 
LEARNING TO USE THE 


LEVEL WITH A STAFF. crupENTS PREPARING MODELS OF BUILDINGS OF THEIR OWN DESIGN; THE CLASS-ROOM 
WALLS ARE DECORATED WITH DRAWINGS AND PHOTOGRAPHS OF ARCHITECTURAL INTEREST. 


EXCELLENT TRAINING IN FINE WORKMANSHIP AND DESIGN: 
A STUDENT WORKING UNDER TECHNICAL SUPERVISION, 


A VIEW OF THE PLASTER SHOP: STUDENTS ARE ENGAGED ON MAKING MOULDINGS. PLASTERERS’ WORK (INCLUDING 
ARTIFICIAL STONE CUTTING) IS ONE OF THE MANY SUBJECTS IN WHICH THEY OBTAIN PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE. 


THE BUSY SCENE IN THE STONE-MASON’S SHOP! THE SEVEN FULLY EQUIPPED AND FITTED WORKSHOPS ARE 
IN THE CHARGE OF QUALIFIED CRAFTSMEN UNDER WHOM THE BOYS WORK. 

HE third report of the Building Apprenticeship and Training Council, which urges universities 

to start degree courses in building science, adds special interest to the history and achievements 

of the London County Council School of Building at Brixton. Founded nearly fifty years ago as 

a modest experiment in technical education, it is now a famous centre for the study of every subject 

connected with building, and has frequently undertaken pioneering research work. The expansion of 

the senior full-time courses was a notable pre-war development, and is now of vital importance. 

These courses provide a three-year training for young men and women who aim at professional, 

administrative and executive positions in the building and allied industries. Building, architecture, 


IN ONE OF THE WOOD WORKSHOPS : STUDENTS MAKE SCALE AND FULL-SIZE 
engineering are studied preparatory to taking the necessary professional 


MODELS OF CARPENTRY AND JOINERY DETAILS. surveying and _ structural 


Le — 
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A SUBJECT COMMENDED TO THE UNIVERSITIES. 
BUILDING BUSY IN STUDIOS AND WORKSHOPS. 





THE SITE OF THE NEW 
HOUSE OF COMMONS: 
INSPECTING A PIER 
FOUNDATION IN COURSE 


A SENIOR-COURSE CLASS IN ONE OF THE ARCHITECTURAL STUDIOS: STUDENTS WORKING OF CONSTRUCTION. 
IN LINE AND WASH ON THEIR OWN ORIGINAL DESIGNS. 








STUDYING THE ABSORBING QUALITIES OF BRICKS: THE SPECIMENS 
ARE WEIGHED BEFORE AND AFTER STANDING IN WATER. 


a 


A SCENE IN THE BRICK WORKSHOP: STUDENTS LEARN THE PRINCIPLES OF BRICK-LAYING AND PREPARE MORE 
COMPLICATED EXAMPLES OF BRICKWORK, SUCH AS HEARTHS AND FIREPLACES. 


LEARNING FROM THE WORK OF OTHERS: ONE OF THE TECHNICAL LECTURERS GIVING A TALK ON THE GOOD 
AND BAD POINTS OF DESIGNS BY STUDENTS OF ONE OF THE SENIOR COURSES. 


examinations. The two hundred students of the Senior School are able to work in the same building 

and thus obtain an “ overall” picture of the industry and avoid any danger of over-specialisation. 

Mr. D. A. G. Reid, B.Sce.(Eng.), A.M.I.C.E., is the Principal and qualified technical lecturers and 

craftsmen are respectively in charge of the senior courses and the seven fully-equipped and fitted 

workshops in which students can get first-hand knowledge of brickwork, masonry, carpentry and 

joinery, woodcutting, machine and mill ‘work, plumbing, painting and decorating and plastering. 

Studios, drawing-offices, laboratories for science, mechanics and testing of materials, a reference library 

and a common-room are also school features. Surveying instruments are available and classes are OBJECT DRAWING IN ONE OF THE CLASS-ROOMS! MANY GIRLS TAKE 
conducted in Brockwell Park, while visits are paid to buildings in course of construction. COURSES IN ARCHITECTURE, SURVEYING, AND KINDRED SUBJECTS. 
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FRANCE'S VICTORY IN THE FIRST SATURDAY DERBY AT EPSOM: THE FIELD ROUNDING TATTENHA 
THE WINNER, BARON G. DE WALDNER’S PEARL DIVER <(G. BRIDGLAND UP), IS C 


respec 
first Derby winner on Tudor Minstrel, who looked a picture, and had not gone | won 
light following his Two Thousand Guineas success. He took third place at the type 

| in t 


unpalatable surprise to most people, for Baron G. de Waldner’s Pearl Diver 


(Vatellor—Pearl Cap) started at 40 to 1, and won by four lengths from the 
Aga Khan's Migoli, with Sayajirao third, and the favourite, Tudor Minstrel, 1 top of the hill, but when Gordon Richards called for his effort, he did not 


The result of the first Derby to be run at Epsom on a Saturday was an | fourth. There was a general hope that this year-Gordon Richards would ride his 





Ca 


ATTENHAM CORNER, WITH THE FAVOURITE, 








TUDOR MINSTREL (GORDON RICHARDS UP), LEADING. 


Mr, IS ON HIS RIGHT, AND SAYAJIRAO (E. BRITT UP), THIRD, ON THE RAILS. 


| 
| 


respond, and two-and-a-half furlongs from home Pearl Diver took command and 
won with ease. Pearl Diver is French bred and trained. He is a workmanlike 
type, a bay 16 hands | inch high, and his success and that of /mprudence 
in the Oaks brought the French winnings in two months in English races to 


£36,282. G. Bridgland is an English jockey who has ridden in France for a 
number of years. This is the first year in which French horses have won the 
One Thousand Guineas, the Oaks and the Derby in the same year; and 
Chanteur I1.'s win in the Coronation Cup by five lengths was most impressive. 
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THE FORMER HUNGARIAN PREMIER, M. NAGY, GREETING 
HIS LITTLE SON LADISLAUS AT THE SWISS FRONTIER— 
THE CHILD HAD TRAVELLED BY CAR FROM HUNGARY. 


M. Ferenc Nagy, former Hungarian Premier, who resigned while 
on heliday in Switzerland and was reported to be implicated in 
a plot against democracy, is to remain in Switzerland. Now that 
his little son has joined him, all his family have left Hungary. 
M. Nagy has denied all accusations of plotting against his 
country. A strongly-worded United States Note protesting 
against “‘ Russian interference in Hungarian internal affairs’ 
has been approved by President Truman. 


RETIRING EDITOR OF THE COUNTRYMAN: MR. ROBERTSON 
SCOTT, CUTTING THE CAKE AT A LUNCHEON HELD IN HIS 
HONOUR IN THE FAMOUS PUNCH ROOM. 

The Prime Minister attended a luncheon in the Punch room 
* at 10, Bouverie Street, on June 5, in honour of Mr. J. W. Robertson 

Scott, the eighty-one-year-old fou: i 
man, who has now tired. Our 


Stafford Cripps (standi 
' director); and Mrs. 
was among 


(the new managi 
Scott. Field Marshal Eari Wavell 
guests present at the luncheon. 
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ARRESTED WHILE ILL WITH ; AWAITING TRIAL BY A GERMAN 
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SCIATICA: FRAU EMMY GORING, : DE-NAZIFICATION COURT: FRAU 
WIDOW OF HERMANN GORING. | FRANK, WIDOW OF HANS FRANK. 


ARRESTED : FRAU VON SCHIRACH, ARRESTED IN FRANKFURT: FRAU } 1 
OF THE IMPRISONED FRICK, WIDOW OF WILHELM \ 


NAZI YOUTH LEADER. FRICK, HANGED AT NUREMBERG. 


THE DEATH OF A DISTINGUISHED DRAMATIC CRITIC Y re THE NEW CHAIRMAN AND GOVERNOR OF THE B.B.C.: 
AND ESSAYIST : MR. JAMES E. AGATE, LORD SIMON OF WYTHENSHAWE, 


Died on June 6, aged sixty-nine. Distinguished dramatic critic 
and author. Dramatic critic to the Sunday Times since 1923; 
film critic to The Tatler; literary critic to the Daily Express. 
Author of many essays, novels, plays and eight volumes of autobio- 
graphy, the first of which, entitled “Ego: the Autobiography 
of James Agate,” appeared in 1935. At the time of his death 

he was at work on “‘ Ego 9.” 


\ Appointed Chairman and Governor of the B.B.C. in succession to 
% Lord Inman. Is sixty-eight and a well-known authority on housing 


\ 
Widows and wives of leading Nazi leaders have recently been arrested in Germany and the author of numerous works on housing and slum 


and are in prison awaiting trial by German de-Nazification courts. Frau Emmy 
} Géring is the ex-actress widow of Hermann Goring, Chief of the Luftwaffe, who 

committed suicide a few hours before he was due to be hanged. Frau Frank } | 
\ is the widow of the Nazi Governor of Poland, who was hanged at Nuremberg. 
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clearance. Formerly a Liberal M.P., he joined the Labour 

Party in 1946 and was created a baron in the last New Year 

honours. A member of the Royal Commission on the Press and 
Chairman of the Council of Manchester University. 
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M. LAJOS DINNYES. 
Prime Minister of Hungary in 
place of M. Nagy, who has re- 
signed. Comes from an old land- 
owning family, and was Defence 
Minister; a portfolio he still re- 
tains. He formed his new Cabinet 
in Budapest on June !. Is a 
member of the Smallholders’ 
Party, but an adherent of the 
Left Wing and politically accep- 

& table to the Russians. 
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SIR CHARLES ALLOM. 
Died - pues 1, cond shepay-ene. 
All-round sportsman tounder 
of White, Allom and Co., decora- 
tive artists and contractors. Ex- 
Commodore, Royal London Yacht 
Club, member of Council of the 
Yacht Racing Association, and 
owner for a time of the famous 
White Heather, which won the 
King’s Cup 3 times and the 
Royal Albert Gold Cup 7 times. 
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MRS. JEAN K. IRVINE. 
Elected as first woman president 
of the Pharmaceutical Society of 
Great Britain. Started work at a 
chemist’s shop in Glasgow over 
forty years ago. Is Superintendent 
of the South-Eastern Pricing 
Office of the Ministry of Health, 
and was awarded the M.B.E. for 
her work there. Is a past president 
of the National Association of 

Women Pharmacists. 
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MRS. MAVIS TATE. 
Diei on June 5, aged fifty-three. 
M.P. (Nat. C.) for Frome, 1935-45. 
Entered Parliament in 1931 as 
M.P. (National) for West Willes- 
den. Throughout her Parliament- 
ary career she worked for the 
betterment of women. In 1945 she 
was the only woman in the party 
of M.P.s who visited the German 
concentration camps which made 
a great impression on her. 
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M. WLADYSLAW RACZKIEWICZ 
Died on June 6, aged sixty-two. 
President of the Polish Republic 
during the war. 

England in June 1940, 

Polish Government in London 
until the agreement in Moscow for 
a new Government in Warsaw, 
1945. Did not return to Poland 
after the war. Chairman of the 
Supreme Council of the Federa- 
tion of Poles All Over the World. 
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MR. JOHN HANNAH, V.C. 
Died recently, aged twenty-five. 
As Sergeant Hannah, he won the 
V.C. in 1940, when he was only 
eighteen, and was the youngest 
V.C. in Britain. He received the 
award for conspicuous bravery 
during an R.A.F. attack on enemy 
barge concentrations at Antwerp. 
Though burnt, he fought flames 
caused by A.-A. fire and helped 
his pilot to bring the ’plane home. 
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THE INDIAN PLAN, THE FLEET AT OSLO; 
AND ROYALTY AT THE SATURDAY DERBY. 


THE VICEROY OUTLINING THE BRITISH PLAN TO INDIAN PARTY LEADERS: CONGRESS REPRE- THE VICEROY MEETING MEMBERS OF THE STATES’ NEGOTIATING COMMITTEE AT VICEREGAL 


SENTATIVES (L.), MUSLIM LEAGUE MEMBERS (R.); SIR ERIC MIEVILLE AND ‘LORD ISMAY (BEHIND). LODGE: LORD MOUNTBATTEN (R.), AND ON HIS RIGHT, LORD ISMAY. 

The Viceroy met Indian leaders on June 2 and outlined the British plan. Our photograph of this historic con- After the political leaders of British India had intimated their acceptance of the British plan to the Viceroy, he 

ference shows (I. to r., round the table), Sardar Baldev Singh (Sikh) ; Mr.‘Kripalani, Mr. Patel and Pandit Nehru met the States’ Negotiating Committee at a conference at Viceregal Lodge and communicated the plan to them. 
He said he was prepared to advise them in his personal capacity. Maps of India appear on page 623. 


(Congress) ; the Viceroy ; and Mr. Jinnah, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan and Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar (Muslim League). 
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THE ROYAL FAMILY AT EPSOM TO SEE THE FIRST SATURDAY DERBY: PRINCESS ELIZABETH, THE 
DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER (BEHIND), THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, THE QUEEN, THE KING, WITH PRINCESS 
ALICE, WHO IS WALKING WITH THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER, BEHIND THE QUEEN, 


AFTER THE INVESTITURE AT OSLO: H.M. KING HAAKON OF NORWAY AND ADMIRAL SIR JOHN 
CUNNINGHAM, WEARING THE GRAND CROSS OF THE ORDER OF ST. OLAF. 
King Haakon and Crown Prince Olaf visited H.M.S. Ven ~ pe Oslo Hesbeus, ead King Haakon carried out an investiture 
ight- i ier. r miral Sir John Cunningham, recei h nd Cross of th 
on the flight-deck of the aircraft-carrier. The First Sea , J ng ved the Grand C f the PEARL DIVER (VATELLOR—PEARL CAP), FRENCH BRED AND TRAINED 40—I WINNER 


Order of St. Olaf ; Capt. J. A. Miller became a Commander of the Order, and C.P.O. Francis Chetcuti, chief steward to the 
Admiral in the flagship Devonshire and with him when Devonshire embarked King Haakon of Norway and Crown Prince Olaf OF THE DERBY, BEING LED IN BY HIS OWNER, BARON G. DE WALDNER. A 
in 1940, received the Liberty Medal of Norway. PHOTOGRAPH OF THE RACE APPEARS ON PAGES 630-631. 
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NEWS ITEMS ILLUSTRATED: A MISCELLANY OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
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GENERAL STAFF AT RUGBY SCHOOL: LORD MONTGOMERY 


THE CHIEF OF THE IMPERIAL 
BAND OF THE JUNIOR TRAINING CORPS. 


WOULD-BE TRAVELLERS WAITING FOR THE 
OF A STATION IN PARIS. INSPECTING THE 
On June 6 a strike of railwaymen broke out in the Paris district and Sage ory spread throughout the country. On June 5 Field Marshal Lord Montgomery, C.1.G.S., visited Rugby School to inspect the J.T.C., and is 
to negotiate until the strike had been ed off and organised additional ai: seen in this photograph with the school chapel in the background. Lord Montgomery also gave the address 
at the annual meeting of the — School Mission in the Temple Speech Room. ; 
— . . i tei ie eee 4 


The Government refused A 
and motor-coach services. Foreign ‘visitors to France, including British travellers, were stranded 
eo ” st my 


LATEST 


THE FRENCH RAILWAY STRIKE : 


NEWS OUTSIDE THE CLOSED GATES 
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BRITISH WAR CEMETERY AT 


6: A VIEW OF THE 
HAVE BEEN PLANTED 


JUNE 
BACKGROUND. THE GRAVES 


ANNIVERSARY OF D-DAY, 
CATHEDRAL IN THE 
WITH WHITE CARNATIONS AND PINKS, 


THE THIRD 
BKAYEUX, WITH THE 





THE FIRST USE OF THE PHOTO-FINISH CAMERA AT THE DERBY: PEARL DIVER 
PASSING THE POST, AS RECORDED BY THE APPARATUS, WHICH IS AN 
INVALUABLE AID TO THE JUDGE OF THE RACE, (SEE ALSO PAGES 630-631.) 





: THE NEW PURE NICKEL RUPEE ; THEIR MAJESTIES AT THE EXHIBITION OF THE TIMES PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE ROYAL TOUR: 
THE KING WITH MR. H. S. CARPENTER, DIRECTOR OF KODAK LTD., AT THE KODAK GALLERY. 


TO DISPLACE THE QUATERNARY SILVER COIN 

OBVERSE AND REVERSE OF THE COIN NOW BEING ISSUED IN_ INDIA. 

Pure nickel half- and quarter-rupee coins were introduced in India in May 1946. Now a pure Their Majesties, accompanied by Princess Elizabeth, visited the Kodak Gallery in Regent Street 
Coin blanks are being June 4 to see the exhibition of photographs of the Royal Tour taken by a staff photographer of The Times 
The exhibition will be open to the public free of charge until June 24. 


nickel rupee is a= issued in place of the existing silver alloy coin. 
produced here from pure nickel supplied by the Mond Nickel Company. 


, London, on 
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THE FIRST TEST: A 


DURING SOUTH AFRICA’S RECORD-BREAKING THIRD-WICKET STAND AT TRENT BRIDGE : 
FAST BOWLER, BOWLING TO A. D. NOURSE, THE SOUTH AFRICAN VICE-CAPTAIN, WHO MADE 149, DURING HIS 


PARTNERSHIP WITH HIS CAPTAIN, ALAN MELVILLE (183, NOT OUT, AT THE END OF THE FIRST DAY). 


DAY OF RECORDS 


FOR SOUTH AFRICA. 


MARTIN, THE KENT 








TAKING THE FIELD FOR THE FIRST DAY'S PLAY IN THE FIRST TEST MATCH AGAINST SOUTH 
LED BY THEIR CAPTAIN, N. YARDLEY, OF YORKSHIRE (SECOND FROM LEFT, HEAD 


ENGLISH TEAM, 


WALKING OUT FOR THE TOSS AT TRENT BRIDGE: (L.) N. YARDLEY, 
THE ENGLISH CAPTAIN, (R.) ALAN MELVILLE, THE SOUTH AFRICAN. 


DURING HIS POWERFULLY-HIT 149: A. D. NOURSE, OF SOUTH AFRICA, PLAYING 
COOK, IN THE FIRST INNINGS. 


THE GLOUCESTERSHIRE SLOW BOWLER, 


In the first day's play in the first Test Match against South Africa on the Trent 
Bridge Ground at Nottingham on June 7, three records went by the board. All fell 
during the third-wicket stand of 319 made by Alan Melville, the South African 
captain, and Dudley Nourse, the vice-captain. First went South Africa’s previous best 
third-wicket stand in Test Matches; next was the record for the third wicket in Test 





AFRICA: THE 
DOWN). 


eo Jig gD vem 
naire w= 4 


ALAN MELVILLE HITTING A BOUNDARY TO LEG IN HIS MASTERLY TEST MATCH 
INNINGS AT TRENT BRIDGE, WHICH BROKE THREE RECORDS. 


Matches between any countries (previous best, P. A. Gibb and W. J. Edrich [280] at. 
Durban); and finally Melville's 183 (not out, at the end of the first day’s play) was 
the best South African performance against England in Test Matches (beating H. W. 
Taylor’s 176 at Johannesburg in 1922). South Africa won the toss and elected to bat 
first on a batsman’s wicket; and at close of play the score was 376 for three. 
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A PICTORIAL COMMENTARY FROM BOTH SIDES OF THE ATLANTIC. 





A NEW INTERNATIONAL LINK: THE BRIDGE OVER THE RIVER URUGUAY, RECENTLY OPENED 
BY PRESIDENT PERON, OF ARGENTINA, AND PRESIDENT GENERAL DUTRA, OF BRAZIL. 
This fine bridge, spanning the Uruguay between Paso de los Libres (Argentina), in the foreground, and Uruguayana (Brazil), seen 
in the distance, has been built some time, but its formal opening was delayed until May 21. The occasion has been marked by 
the issue of an Argentine stamp, carrying much the same view as our picture. At the ceremony 1500 pigeons, painted in the two 
countries’ national colours, were released. 





THE CHAIRMAN OF THE BRITI$H HOUSEWIVES’ LEAGUE, MISS DOROTHY 
THE GENERAL SCENE AT A HOUSEWIVES LEAGUE RALLY AT THE ALBERT HALL WHICH WAS LATER SPO i = , 
CRISP, ADDRESSING A MASS MEETING IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE FROM 
INTERRUPTED BY UPROAR AND DEMONSTRATIONS BY COMMUNISTS IN THE UPPER GALLERIES. = ey ” 
THE STEPS CF NELSON'S COLUMN. 


A rally of women organised by the British Housewives’ League at the Albert Hall on June 6, at which delegates from all parts of 
the country were present, was the scene of rowdy and violent disturbances by Communists. Paper banners were hung from the 
balconies and Communist pamphlets thrown into the arena. The League also organised a procession and mass meeting in 
Trafalgar Square the following day. 








’ 
A DEVICE WHICH ADDS TO THE HELICOPTER’S ALREADY MANY-SIDED POWERS: A LANDING-FLOAT (LEFT), MASONRY AT A CHESHIRE MILL FIRE FROM WHICH 


INFLATABLE AT WILL, WHICH ENABLES THE CRAFT TO LAND IN EMERGENCY ON MARSH OR WATER, AS SHOWN, RIGHT, A SEVENTY-YEAR-OLD MAN WAS DUG OUT ALIVE 
The U.S. Coastguard Service have already found helicopters of such great use in rescue operations that they have devoted considerable research Af i 

; : y ter a fire had broken out at Wellington Mill, Stockport, 
to the problem, which often faces these Protean craft, of yey~ FH water or water-logged ground. Our pictures show the answer they have June 5, a 50-ft. wall crashed and buried three men on AA 


found—rubber floats, normally collapsed, but which can be inflated from a compressed gas chamber and which then surround each of th i i 
three landing-wheels. Even when inflated the floats do not interfere with the normal landing-gear. : noe ee Bm Mm. 3. Ad Tall alles. — 
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LONDON PICTURES OF TO-DAY AND 
YESTERDAY; AND TWO CURRENT PESTS. 





LIKE AN EVIL BLEND OF TORNADO AND THUNDER-CLOUD: THE BLACK SMOKE FROM THE 
BLAZING RUBBER DUMP AT MITCHAM, SEEN FROM A FLEET STREET ROOF-TOP, 





(ABOVE.) 

WHERE THE SUN’S RAYS 

ON A BOTTLE STARTED A 

BLAZE WHICH. CAUSED 

A BLACK PALL OVER 
SOUTH LONDON. 


On Monday, June 2, Mitcham, 
Surrey, known all over the 
world for its lavender fields, 
was the source of a far less 
agreeable odour when the 
great Ministry of Supply 
rubber dump on the Common 
caught fire. The fire, which 
is thought to have been 
started by the sun’s rays 
being focussed by a broken 
bottle, soon had a firm hold, 
creating a volcano-like caul- 
dron] of melting rubber and 
a vast mushroom of smoke 
which rose to over 1000 ft., 
giving most of London the 
impression ‘that a_ terrific 
thunderstorm was brewing 


(RIGHT.) 

HYDE PARK CORNER IN 
1895 — AT SHEPPERTON © 
IN 1947: A NOSTALGIY 
SCENE ON THE GREAT 
OPEN-AIR SET CREATED 
FOR THE FILMING OF 
OSCAR WILDE’S ‘‘ AN 

IDEAL HUSBAND.” 


Some 29,000 square yards at 
Shepperton have been con- 
verted into a replica of Hyde 
Park Corner as it was in 1895 
—in order to shoot the out- 
door scenes of London Films’ 
current production of Oscar 
Wilde’s play “An _ Ideal 
Husband.” Some ninety 
horses, many old carriages 
and hundreds of _ stylish 
strollers in the clothes of the 
period have been used to 
re-create a scene of many 
associations, which is being 
filmed in Technicolor. 














a 
A PEST WHO IS TRYING TO. GAIN A FOOTHOLD IN THIS COUNTRY: ANOTHER PEST WHICH HAS MADE ITS WAY INTO ENGLAND: ONE OF A NUMBER OF EXPLOSIVE LETTERS 
4 CHARACTERISTIC PHOTOGRAPH OF THE YELLOW - AND - BLACK- POSTED IN ITALY AND ADDRESSED TO PROMINENT MEN. JEWISH TERRO2ISTS HAVE CLAIMED RESPONSI 


STRIPED COLORADO BEETLE, SEEN FEEDING ON A POTATO PLANT. BILITY, BUT NO LETTER, TO DATE OF WRITING, HAS SUCCEEDED IN ITS VILE PURPOSE, 
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34 THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. [& 
Se ee seo ee ee. 
STAG - BEETLES. 


OST of those who live in the south of England will have seen Stag-beetles in flight 

at twilight at this time of the year. The ponderous flight of these large insects, 

often just above our hedatls, readily attracts the attention and often causes a certain amount 

of alarm. They appear for only a few weeks in the year, from the end of May to the 

middle of July; by which time they have paired, deposited their eggs and met a violent 

end, like most,creatures in the wild. The brief life of the beetle in the adult state has 

been demonstrated by the French entomologist M. Labitte, who found that the 

average.life of males in captivity was nineteen days, while the corresponding figure for the 

females was thirty-two days. The average duration of life in the wild state is almost 
certainly shorter than this. 

In England the Stag-beetle is common in the southern counties, and especially so south 
of the Thames. It is found throughout Europe, with the exception of northern Sweden, 
Russia, southern Spain and southera Italy. 

The adult male alone possesses the large, antler-like jaws which give the insect its 
name, Apart from this striking difference, the female resembles the male in its general 
appearanee. The three parts, head, thorax and hind-body, into which the insect body is 
always divisible, are clearly distinguishable. In addition to the jaws, the head carries 
a pair of long, elbowed antenna, which end in a toothed club, and about the mouth two 
pairs of “feelers” or palps, which 
serve as organs of taste. Sight is not 
strongly developed, but there is a 
small convex eye on each side of 
the head. In the female the first 
of the three pairs of legs are flattened, 
with serrated edges, while in the male 
they are long and slender. The shape 
of the front legs of the female assists 
her in digging in the rotting wood 
in which the eggs are laid. 

The female usually chooses old 
stumps of oak- or beech-trees for the 
deposition of her eggs, which hateh 
into curved white larve with con- 
spicuous brown heads and three pairs 
of legs. When young, these larve 
closely resemble the grubs of the 
cockchafer, which are so often a pest 
of grassland. They are curved into 
the shape of the letter C, and are 
always found lying upon their sides. 
Like most wood-feeding insects, the 
Stag-beetle has a long larval life, 
taking three or four years to reach 
maturity. When fully grown the larva 
makes an oval cell within the soft 
wood and, turning on to its back, 
changes into a soft white pupa. This 
is, to judge from external appearances, 
a resting stage, but is in reality a 
phase of intense internal reorganisation, 
for it is in the pupa that the charac- 
teristic organs of the adult take shape. 
At length, in the autumn, the adult 
beetle lies fully formed, but for its 
unexpanded wings, within the pupal 
skin. The skin splits to release the 
adult, which, however, remains at 
rest within the protection of its cell 
throughout the winter and spring, until June, when it 
becomes active and forces its way to the surface. 

Both sexes have long, transparent wings of a brownish 
colour. Except when the beetle is in flight, these wings 
are packed away in an elaborate system of folds beneath 
the hard, dark-brown wing-covers or elytra. The wing- 
covers, which correspond to the fore-wings of four-winged 
insects, are hinged at the base and are lifted by the insect 
to release the hind-wings for flight. The insect flies in an 
almost upright attitude, but in spite of this rather clumsy 
appearance its flight is powerful and well-controlled. 

The remarkable size and formidable teeth of the jaws 
of the male naturally suggest that they are used as 
weapons. When the beetle is alarmed it raises its head 
and the fore-part of its body on the long front legs and 
opens wide its jaws. It is difficult to avoid the impression * 
that this is a threatening attitude, but in fact there is no 








wings and the hard wing-cases 








AN INSECT WHOSE FLIGHT “READILY ATTRACTS ATTENTION AND OFTEN CAUSES A CERTAIN AMOUNT OF ALARM”: 
SPECIMENS OF THE STAG-BEETLE, Lucanus cervus—THE LARGEST BEETLE FOUND IN BRITAIN. 

This photograph shows male stag-beetles (top row and bottom right), with their greatly enlarged antler-like jaws; the 

female (bottom left and centre), whose front legs are adapted for digging; and (bottom right) the well-developed 

by both sexes. Both males and females show the great variation in size characteristic 

of wood-feeding insects. As the “ antlers’ curve downwards, they are foreshortened in this photograph, and, in fact, are longer 
than they appear to be here; especially is this true of the larger specimens in the top left-hand corner. 


PHOTOGRAPHS SHOWING THE LARVA 


evidence that the apparent threat is appreciated by any pe pe nn 
natural enemy. In any case, the female, which is in pegriz—tHE LARVA FEEDS FOR THREE 


need of more protection than the male, in that it has or rour YEARS IN ROTTING woop ; 


THE 


: me sa PUPA SHOWN HERE HAS ALL THE ADULT 
to carry out the additional task of egg-laying, is without ORGANS ALREADY FORMED INSIDE THE 


the benefit of this “‘ protection.” The only known use 


PUPAL SKIN (NATURAL SIZE). 


of the jaws is, in fact, in fights between the males. Photographs by permission cf the Trustees 


There is, however, no evidence that the males ever inflict of the British Museum (Natural History). 


any injury on each other in these contests for the female. 

Examination of a number of males reveals the curious fact that the size of the jaws 
does “not increase steadily in proportion to the size of the body. In fact, they increase 
more rapidly than the body, so that the largest specimens have relatively enormous jaws. 
By this it is not meant, of course, that individual Stag-beetles grow, for adult insects are 
limited im size by theix hard outer shells and never grow. The final size of the adult 
beetle, and consequently the relative size of its jaws, is fixed by the amount and quality 
of the food available to it in its larval state, for it is in this stage that all growth occurs. 
The disproportionate increase in the size of the jaws as we turn from small to large specimens 
is the more marked in the Stag-beetles, because, like most insects which as larve feed on 
wood, the range of size in the adults is very great. 

The relation of the size of the jaws of the male to the size of the body can be expressed 
by a mathematical equation of the compound-interest type, and zoologists use the term 
“ allometry " for this kind of growth. It has been studied in many kinds of animals as well 
as in man, but nowhere is it more conspicuous than in the jaws of the Stag-beetles. 

Two questions are commonly asked with regard to any conspicuous insect of strange appear- 
ance. The first is ** Will it bite ? ” and the second, “‘ What use is it ?"’ The answer to the first 
of these questions is that, at most, and with a certain amount of difficulty, Stag-beetles can be 
induced to inflict a somewhat painful pinch on the finger, but in no circumstance do they 
attatk human beings. As the larvz are not infrequently dug up in gardens, they are often 
thought to be a menace to the garden crops. - The fact that the grubs are in decaying wood 
usually escapes notice, and the truth is that the only harm they do is to occasionally 
burrow in the rotten underground parts of gate-posts. As the insect never attacks sound 
wood, its appearance in a post is a sign that the post is, in any case, in need of replacement. 

The second question is usually asked in the sense of “‘ What use are they to man?” 
for it is a favourite human conceit that all living things exist for some purpose in relation 
to man. If, more justifiably, we consider their function in the balance of life, we find that 
they assist the fungi in the breaking down of dead trees, a process without which life on earth 
would long since have become impossible. E. B, Britton. 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


pe fr A 
HATEVER critics have to say about form and content, the prime, essential virtue 
of a novel is readability. It may be ill-constructed, may be superficial and may 
even thwart expectation—if it is readable enough, we shail hardly care. Thus “ The 
Chequer Board,’’ by Nevil Shute (Heinemann ; gs. 6d.), is littered with broken promises. 
It was to be shapely, thrilling and profound. All these virtues get lost en route—and yet 
the story retains its charm. 

The hero, John Turner, is a perky, commonplace, unscrupulous little salesman. As 
a captain in the R.A.S.C., he sold Army sugar. The ’plane which flew him home for trial 
was shot up and crashed, and he spent a long time in hospital. Then he was imprisoned 
for a year and dismissed the Service, with three metallic splinters in his brain. But that is 
past and over. His present symptoms are only tiredness, an occasional fainting-fit, a 
little bother with his right hand. ... Yet the specialist announces that he must die. 

And Mr. Turner accepts his fate with quiet heroism. Only, it makes him stop and 
think. He has about a twelvemonth to go; he wants to use it for something better than 
selling flour. And the something better which presents itself is an act of love. In the 
Cornish hospital, three fellow-patients. were very kind, though like himself they were in 
bad trouble. One, indeed, the second pilot, was not a prisoner, only a callow schoolboy 
married to the wrong girl: but so childish, undeveloped, unfit for life that Turner saw little 
hope for him. The yOung Commando, 
Duggie Brent, had killed a man in a 
brawl. He was a nice lad, who had 
never learnt to box ; unarmed combat 
was his sole technique. The negro, 
Dave Lesurier, wanted on a charge of 
attempted rape, had tried to cut his 
own throat. Poor wretches all, yet 
“bloody good” to their fellow- 
victim—and now he starts to worry 
about them. There might have been 
something he could do. Perhaps there 
is still. 

The quest for Morgan of the R.A.F. 
takes him out to Burma, where that 
luckless youth has “‘ gone native.”” As 
an errand of charity it is in vain, but 
Morgan can tell him something about 
the negro Dave. The trial of Duggie 
Brent is, of course, on record, and a 
visit to Trenarth, in Cornwall, clears 
up all doubts. 

The novel is not well-balanced. 
Nobody develops; they improve 
suddenly. Turner effects nothing, does 
not even ‘‘make his soul,” as he 
seemed about to do. But every part 
holds one’s interest. The Burmese 
episode is both romantic and well- 
informed, while the Trenarth story, 
with its indomitable innkeeper and 
its pattern of black and white, is a 
complete little drama, humorous and 
moving at the same time. This is a 
kindly book, moreover ; kind through 
and through. 

‘* A Summer in Buenos Aires,’’ by 
Isobel Strachey (Cape ; 8s. 6d.), with 
nothing like the range or the com- 
passion, has a frail quality, as it were 
the aura of its heroine, which I found appealing. Violet 
Bell has come out as governess to Colonel Hamilton’s 
little girls. She is an English rosebud, fresh, prim and 
wholly inexperienced ; her life till now has been very dull, 
her dreamsare all of romance—but always proper, leading 
to happy marriage. In the glare and gaiety of this Latin 
world, her standards are far from home. She receives an 
offer from the Colonel, and feels it right to accept. She 
is courted by a handsome young Argentine with no 
intentions whatever, and squeaks out her indignation. 
But Miguel is so attractive! All these wild, ridiculous 
young gallants have so much charm, whereas the Colonel 
is a stick and quite old, and the younger Englishmen are 
louts. Miss Bell makes an effort—but it is the effort of a 
mayfly against the breeze. She has no fixity of purpose, 
her conventions were never principles ; even in her love 
there is not much fight. And however dashing in 
appearance, Miguel is just the same. They drift together, 
play in the sun, would like to stay together—but any 
breeze can blow them apart. 

The story is told straight on, with a kind of literal 
naiveté, almost woodenness ; the little girls might have 
told it in the same way. Yet this childish method has its 
effect. It underlines the sensual, the immediate, the 
heat and glare, the impact of casual sights, and the 
lostness of the individual in a strange universe. Everything is very much itself, and other 
people intensely other—seen with ruthless, innocent objectivity, often as grotesques. And 
the only touchstone is the frail, defeated instinct for sun and play. 

From this thin distress to the epic tragedy of Poland is a jump indeed. Buta subject 
can be too ponderous. “‘ The Eagle Lies Bleeding,’’ by Elizabeth M. Hunt (Earl ; 9s. 6d.), 
required an epic talent to sustain it—and a much longer book. For it starts in 1919, with 
the resurrection of Polish liberty, and continues to the present day. Eva Rawicz is, and 
always has been, a fervent patriot, and to her the liberation seems final ; she, and especially 
her children, must needs be happy ever after. Then, straight away, her husband goes to 
fight the Bolsheviks—and does not come back. Eva is left penniless. She joins an old 
friend in Warsaw, who has a boy and girl, and they live henceforth like one family. Just 
as the children are grown up, falling in love, finding a career, war breaks out again. The 
sailor Marek escapes to England, while the others remain to fight and agonise on their 
native soil. And there is no triumph, no reunion. 

The sufferings of Hitler’s Poland are beyond art; the imagination cannot deal with 
them, and this story, with its random flashes, has no compulsive power. Nor does it 
attempt a full social picture, or make us understand the internal conflict. But as a cry of 
heart-wrung admiration for these good and grave people, it disarms judgment. 

In “ Helen Passes By,’’ by E. R. Punshon (Gollancz ; 8s. 6d.), Bobby Owen enjoys a change 
of scene. He is enlisted by the Home Office to solve the murder of Itter Bain, an engineer 
who has been found shot in a spinney near the fishing village of Toad-in-Hole. There is a 
good deal of political background ; some extreme elements will have it that the Chief 
Constable is protecting the guilty man. For Lord Adour, who could certainly have done 
it, is a great personage. And Itter Bain loved his daughter. . . . But so, it would appear, 
does everyone else. Helen Adour is not a woman but a dream ; her beauty is infinite, her 
detachment absolute. Men, and women too, may do anything when she passes by. One 
longs to see this irresistible force confronted with Bobby’s virtue, the immovable obstacle 3 
but the encounter is put off and off, and she remains hearsay. K. Joun. 
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POETIC, FORMALISED AND REALISTIC 
“CHILDREN IN STONE.” 


UNAIDED 
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““THE LITTLE FLOWER,” 
A MOTHER AND CHILD IN ROMAN STONE; 
HAROLD BROWNSWORD. 
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“THE SEA URCHIN,” ee NN 
A DESIGN FOR A 
FOUNTAIN IN BRONZE ; | 
BY GILBERT BAYES, j 
P.P.R.B.S. 
J 


nnn simone 


Bde. Royal Society 
of British Sculp- 
tors are to be con- 
gratulated on their 
decision to organise 
an exhibition of 
sculpture devoted to 
one specific subject — 
children. The model- 
ling of youthful limbs 
and the candour and 
grace of infancy pro- 
vide the sculptor with 
unrivalled subjects. 
On this page we re- 
produce a selection 
from the works on 
view at the show, 
which opened at the 
R.W.S. Galleries, 
Conduit Street, on 
June 2 and will con- 
tinue until June 20. 
Some of the exhibits 
are exceedingly 
poetic in feeling; 
others are realistic 
portraits, and one or 
two illustrate the 

{Continued on right. 


“ST. CHRISTOPHER,” 
THE PATRON OF TRAVEL- 
LERS, A STATUETTE 
CARVED IN PEARWOOD ; 
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“ISHMAEL,” A LIFE-SIZE FIGURE CARVED IN y 
BY HAROLD YOUNGMAN, _ F.R.B.S.— 
AN APPEALING STUDY OF BOYHOOD. 
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} BY ALFRED HARDIMAN, R.A., SCULPTOR OF j E. WHITNEY-SMITH ; 
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“4 BABY”; BY E. WHITNEY-SMITH: A REALIST[C PORTRAIT | 

A CHUBBY LITTLE CHILD VIEWING THE WORLD WITH | 
SOLEMN INFANT WONDER. 
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i “MADONNA AND 
CHILD,” A MARBLE 
y GROUP EXPRESSIVE OF 
i LOVE AND WORSHIP; 
} BY ALLAN HOWES. 
Prnmnmennnmenmnninn 
| Continued.} 
/ moving beauty 
j achieved by formal- 
j ism.’ The Royal 
Society of British 
}/ Sculptors was 
1 founded by Mr. Der- 
went Wood, R.A., in 
1904, and from that 
time the list of its 
j presidents includes 
such distinguished 
} names as Sir Thomas 
| Brock, R.A., Sir 
{/ George Frampton, 
| R.A, Sir William 
} Reid-Dick and Gil- 
bert Bayes. Mr. 
Charles Wheeler is 
Y the present president. 
} He is responsible for 
} the sculpture on the 
| new Bank of England 
and on South Africa 
House, and is the 
designer of the 
| memorial to Admiral 
Jellicoe soon to be 
j erected in Trafalgar 
} Square. 
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“* MOTHER AND CHILD,” 
AN EXQUISITE §&-FT. 
STATUE IN BURMESE 
TEAK; BY DAVID 
EVANS, F.R.B.S, 


DMNA AA TEMES MAMTA 


BRONZE; BY 
STUDY 
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APSLEY HOUSE PICTURES— INCLUDING LOOT RECAPTURED BY THE IRON DUKE. 


“THE DEPARTURE OF A HAWKING PARTY”; BY PHILIP 
WOUVERMAN (1614-1668), GIVEN TO WELLINGTON BY 


“THE RETURN FROM THE CHASE”; BY PHILIP WOUVER- 
FERDINAND VII, AFTER ITS RECAPTURE. 


MAN (1614-1668), FROM THE SPANISH ROYAL COLLECTION 
CAPTURED BY WELLINGTON FROM JOSEPH BONAPARTE. 


“THE NUN”; BY SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS (1577-1640), “THE SICK LADY’”’; BY JAN STEEN (1626-1679), A DUTCH ““THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON”; BY SIR THOMAS 
ONE OF THE RECAPTURED PICTURES, GIVEN TO WELLINGTON MASTERPIECE PURCHASED BY THE FIRST DUKE IN PARIS, 1817, LAWRENCE, P.R.A. (1769-1830), ONE OF THE MOST 
BY FERDINAND VII. AT THE LAPEYRIERE SALE. DISTINGUISHED OF ALL LAWRENCE’S PORTRAITS. 


BY JAN VAN DER HEYDEN (1637-1712), WITH 
FIGURES ATTRIBUTED TO ADRIAEN VAN DE VELDE (1636-1672), BOUGHT IN 1817. 


” 


“VIEW ON THE VECHT NEAR MAARSEN"; BY JAN VAN DER HEYDEN (1637-1712), WITH 
FIGURES ATTRIBUTED TO ADRIAEN VAN DE VELDE (1636-1672), PURCHASED IN PARIS 1818. 


| his brother, Joseph Bonaparte, on the Spanish throne. When the discomforted “ king" 
| fled from Wellington's victorious Peninsula Army in 1813 at Vittoria, he had a number 
of pictures from the Spanish Royal Collection cut from their frames, rolled up and put in 
his carriage. This vehicle was captured and the contents sent to England. Later, when 
their importance and value were discovered, Wellington made inquiries about arrangements 
for sending them back, but the Spanish Ambassador, writing for Ferdinand VII., said 


that his Majesty ‘“‘ did not wish to deprive you of that which has come into your pos- 
"* These pictures include,'in addition 
[Continued opposite. 


Last week we gave photographs of relics, presentation plate and orders which belonged to 
the first Duke of Wellington, and are now being presented to the Nation by his descendant 
for exhibition in Apsley House, which is to be a Wellington Museum. The magnificent 
gift also includes notable pictures of great historic interest. These will be included in the 
objects on view at the Exhibition in the Central Court of the Victoria and Albert Museum 
which opens on Waterloo Day, June 18, to serve as an introduction to the glorious collection 
which the Duke of Wellington has so generously given to the Nation. On this page and 
the facing one we reproduce a few of the pictures. Napoleon, it will be remembered, placed session by means as just as they are honourable. 
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GEMS FROM THE WELLINGTON GIFT: 
ok tte DUTCH PICTURES OF HIGH QUALITY 


f 


““THE GAME OF GALLET”’’; BY ADRIAEN VAN OSTADE (1610-1685), A LIVELY 


“THE EGG DANCE”; BY JAN STEEN (1626-1679), AN EXCELLENT EXAMPLE OF THE 
PICTURE OF PEASANT LIFE, ORIGINALLY CALLED “‘ SCENE OUTSIDE AN INN.” 


WORK OF THE ARTIST, BRILLIANTLY PAINTED, FULL OF OBSERVATION AND HUMOUR, 


Continued.) 

to the Rubens and 
the Wouverman paint- 
ings reproduced in this 
issue, the famous Cor- 
reggio ‘‘Christ at 
Gethsemane "’ and four 
notable Velasquez pic- 
tures, three of which 
(‘‘ The Waterseller of 
Seville,” ‘“* Two Young 
Men at Table,’’ and 
“ Portrait of a Bearded 
Man’) were repro- 
duced in ‘* The Illus- 
trated London News” 
of March 15 when on 
exhibition at the 
National Gallery. The 
prices of the Dutch 
pictures bought by the 
Duke or his agents at 
the Lapeyriére and Le 
Rouge sales in Paris 
in 1817 and 1818 (as 
recorded in the Apsley 
House catalogue) are 
as follows: ‘* The Wed- 
ding Party’ (11,810 
francs), ‘‘ The Egg 
Dance "’ (3000 francs), 
“The Sick Lady ”’ 
(11,400 francs), ‘* The 
Game of Gallet '’ (5450 
francs), ‘‘ The Listen- 
ing Girl ’’ (1600 francs), 
“ The Milkwoman ” 
(885 francs), ‘* View 
of a Town” (9450 
francs), and ‘“ View 
on the Vecht’"’ (3400 
francs). The franc 


stood at about par. “THE WEDDING PARTY”; BY JAN STEEN (1626-1679). THE BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM MAY BE DISTINGUISHED IN THE RIGHT BACKGROUND 


AMID THEIR RIOTOUS AND INTEMPERATE GUESTS, 


‘““THE MILKWOMAN"; BY NICOLAAS MAES (1632-1693). THIS PICTURE, IN 


‘“ THE LISTENING GIRL”; BY NICOLAAS MAES (1632-1693). A FINE EXAMPLE 
COMMON WITH THE OTHERS REPRODUCED ON THIS PAGE, WAS PURCHASED IN PARIS. 


OF THE WORK OF THIS ADMIRABLE DUTCH GENRE PAINTER. 
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WORLD OF THE CINEMA. 
FO ee 


(ai) L 
OF TIME AND SPACE. 


NEW film of great elaborateness and pretentions sets out to give us the history of 

a famous New York concert-hall. This is a newish idea, and I hear with some dismay 
that the success of this film is likely to lead to other celluloid sagas on subjects like the 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden Theatres. And why not—come to that—colourful caval- 
cades about all that used to happen at Ranelagh and Vauxhall, with the shades of Dr. 
Johnson and Horace Walpole suitably represented ? The reason why not is a strong reason. 
There just has to be a story linking together the many eventful happenings which have 
earned the particular building or institution its fame and significance. Other films and 
plays and radio-features—most especially radio-features—have proved over and over 
again that it is a plain bore to have a mere narrator trying to connect the disconnected. 
This kind of thing must be only too familiar in our ears uttered, as often as not, in a voice 
rich in jocular overtones: “‘ The years roll on—the old building still stands proudly—and 
now we come to that still well-remembered night when . . .”” And so on. 

The dodge in the film called ‘* Carnegie Hall ”—and 
one really cannot call the device anything more digni- 
fied than a dodge—is to show us the building’s history 
through the eyes of one of its charwomen. Nora Ryan 
first set eyes on the big concert-hall in 1891, when it 
first opened, and she was a child fresh from Ireland and 
the niece of one of the cleaners there. One day the 
great Walter Damrosch, then a very young conductor, 
chucks her under the chin and tells her to be a good 
little girl and learn to love great music. Since she quaintly 
and broguefully says she will, he gives her the oppor- 
tunity of hearing that very night’s concert. Whereupon 
we view M. Tchaikovski in person, and in a wistful beard, 
conducting the tail-end of his Symphony Pathétique ! 
(It cannot really be the Symphony Pathétique, since 
that work did not appear until 1893, the year of the com- 
poser’s death. Yet it sounds to me remarkably like it !) 

The programme does not divulge what actor it is who 
so ingeniously makes-up as poor Tchaikovski with his 
combined air of Russian melancholy and a permanent 
headache. But it does divulge that all the other great 
musicians who come along to make little Nora Ryan’s 
scrubbing and polishing a pleasure are played by none 
other than their distinguished selves. It is, of course, an 
impressive procession, and the remarkable thing about 
it is (knowing musical films of old!) that some 
of these interpreters are allowed to play or 
sing whole pieces, or at least whole movements. 
Thus Bruno Walter is seen and heard leading 
the New York Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra in practically the whole of the 
Overture to “ The Mastersingers.” Madame 
Lily Pons is not interrupted when she sings 
the kind of song which coloratura sopranos 
invariably elect to sing (Delibes, this time), 
Madame Rise Stevens is permitted the whole 
of Carmen’s “ Seguidilla,” and Signor Pinza 
gaily delivers Don Giovanni's “ Champagne ”’ 
aria in his dressing-room and its entirety (after 
all, it only lasts a minute-and-a-half). 

There are some odder incidents which will 
displease the musical, even if they placate those 
groundlings who feel that they are having 
too much music thrust upon them. M. Heifetz, 
for example, having played completely the 
first movemént—but only the first movement ! 
—of Tchaikovski’s Violin Concerto, takes his 
bow and leaves the stage. One has often 
wanted this to happen, of course, though one 
has never before seen or heard of a virtuoso 
so contenting himself. Odder still, M. Piati- 
gorsky—a ‘cellist so celebrated that he hardly 
ever plays outside Carnegie Hall—performs 
Saint-Saéns’s “Le Cygne” to the accom- 
paniment of six young ladies playing six harps 
and clad in white tulle, so that they look like 
six swans (drifted out of the famous ballet. Actually the 
most successful, least eccentric, and least truncated of the 
musical performances of which this film is almost wholly 
composed are the two items which introduce .that great 
pianist-artist-showman, Mr. Arthur Rubinstein. He plays 
every note of de Falla’s “ Fire Dance ” (which is easier than 
it sounds) and every note of Chopin’s great A flat Polonaise 
(which is far harder than it sounds). He gives Chopin his 
true pride and splendour, and I must frankly confess— 
speaking strictly for myself—that he was the one performer 
whom I felt it a privilege to watch in close-up. As for the 
other great artists, the restless camera does nothing whatever 
to enhance my appreciation of their quality. I dare say it is 
of the deepest possible interest to violinists to be able to travel 
along M. Heifetz’s fiddle while he is playing it (we practically 
do so in this film). But I cannot imagine that it is of the 
slightest possible interest to any human being to be enabled 
to count the number of buttons on M. Stokowski’s dress-waist- 
coat while he is conducting Beethoven. I, for one, would 
just as soon sit still and watch his graceful back. - 

This brings me to my point. The illusion that you are 
sitting still is the very last illusion that any film-director ever 
wants to give you, and Edgar G. Ulmer, who directed 
“ Carnegie Hall,” is no exception to this rule of continuous 
mobility. If you must hear Beethoven at length you must 
also see the conductor’s collar and studs, glimpse the 
concentration of the ‘cellists, view the anxiety of the 
tympanist, travel to the ceiling to observe the celestial 
disportings of cherubs, descend to the cornices and the boxes by way of caryatids stonily 
listening, and travel through the audience—every grade of it, every tier—to note that the 
human race's silly face (in Professor Raleigh’s phrase) is never so silly as when it has obliged 
itself to sit in a concert-hall and hear the very best music. 

It is easy to prophesy that exactly the same thing will happen when those other projected 
films are made. It would be quite agreeable to me to have a fixed seat for a century 
and a half at the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, hear Malibran and Mario in turn, see Hallé 
conduct, and Richter, and Hamilton Harty, and finally have a bomb fall on me. It would 
be a privilege to be the ghost in the upper circle at Drury Lane and gaze on Edmund 
Kean and Macready and Balfe and Bunn, and so, through the Dancing Years, to 
“ Oklahoma!” But I know full well that when these questionable delights are conferred 
on me as a cinema-goer, I shall be whirled through space as well as through time 
(exactly as in “ Carnegie Hall”), and so be given no illusion whatever except that of 
perpetual physical motion and restlessness. ALAN Dent. 
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THE DEVICE WHEREBY THE HISTORY OF A FAMOUS NEW YORK CONCERT-HALL IS 
UNFOLDED ON THE SCREEN: MARSHA HUNT AS NORA RYAN, THE “ BROGUEFUL : Per = 
» ifi 
CHARWOMAN WHOSE LIFE IS INTER-RELATED WITH THE STORY OF “ CARNEGIE HALL” as a handy guide to the art of building as exemplified 
(UNITED ARTISTS). 





“LITTLE NORA RYAN’S SCRUBBING AND POLISHING 
PIATIGORSKY — THE CELEBRATED 
ACCOMPANIED BY SIX YOUNG LADIES CLAD IN WHITE TULLE. 





M. TCHAIKOVSKI (D’ARTAGA), “IN A WISTFUL 
BEARD,” CONDUCTING HIS OWN COMPOSITION WITH A “ COMBINED 
AIR OF RUSSIAN MELANCHOLY AND A PERMANENT HEADACHE.” 
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THE REVIVAL OF THE BALLET AND ITS ARTS. 


CCORDING to George Amberg, Curator of the Department of Theatre Arts in the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, the year 1909 marks accurately the beginning 
of modern design for the ballet. It was then that Serge Diaghilev organised the Ballet 
Russe in Paris, and from that starting-point Mr. Amberg sets out in “ Art in Modern 
Ballet ’’ (Routledge ; £3 3s.) both to review the modern ballet and to define the zsthetic 
position of ballet design as a specific form of modern art. At the time of Diaghilev’s 
arrival, we read, ballet had degenerated from the prodigal spectacles of royal and aristo- 
cratic sovereigns into a bourgeois institution which subsisted merely on the strength of 
thoughtless tolerance. ‘‘ There was neither need nor room for the inspired images of 
genuine artists.” How that lack has been made good is evident in this magnificent col- 
lection of 200 plates, some of them in colour, selected from the hundreds of paintings and 
drawings upon which the designs for many modern ballets were based. Picasso, Braque, Dali, 
Bakst, Matisse, Chagall, Burra, Ayrton, Piper, Derain, Whistler, Nash, Howard and Furse 
are among those represented, and though the applica- 
tion of some of the designs of the ultra-moderns may 
seem strained and almost impossible, their stimulating 
and evocative qualities cannot be denied. Not least 
interesting among the features of the volume are a ballet 
index from 1909 to 1945 comprising 833 titles with full 
data (book, music, choreography, settings, costumes and 
premiére) and alphabetical lists of designers, composers 
and choreographers. It is a book to delight the heart 
of every balletomane and to interest every artist. 
Nine little words in parenthesis in the caption to 
a photograph of a stately home of England in “ Recent 
English Architecture ’’ (Country Life ; 7s. 6d.) will sound 
a knell in many ears. They are, “ perhaps the last of 
its kind to be built,” and are applied to Middleton Park, 
Oxfordshire, for whose stateliness with seeming simplicity 
Sir Edwin Lutyens, O.M., was responsible. If the day 
of the great house be indeed past, it is essential that 
something no less fine should take its place. It is the 
hope of the Architecture Club—founded in 1921 with the 
object of bringing together men and women interested in 
furthering good building and of which Sir John Squire 
was the first President—that this picture-book will serve 


during the past quarter of a century. So we have such 
varied subjects as the Hall of Nations, Cardiff 
and Liverpool Cathedrals, Dagenham Town 
Hall and the University of London, the War 
Memorial Cloister at Winchester College and 
Kensal House, a block of flats at Ladbroke 
Grove. Is it a sign of the times that only 
one small house for the middle-class family 
figures among the 65 plates ? 

How interesting it is to compare these 
photographs of the present with those to 
be found in a new edition of Richard 
Keverne’s delightful book, “‘ Tales of Old Inns ’’ 
(Collins ; 6s.), first published just before the 
war and now revised by Hammond Innes. 
Whether it be the White Lion at Eye, which 
stands to-day just as it did in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign, or the lovely half-timbered house, 
full of Jacobean panelling and oak beams, 
that is the Radnorshire Arms at Presteign, 
the Angel and Royal at Grantham, where 
Richard III. signed the death warrant of the 
Duke of Buckingham, or the Shrewsbury Lion, 
with its magnificent Adam ballroom, here are 
buildings possessing beauty and individuality 
and, especially an intimacy which seems lack- 
ing in most modern examples. 

It may be appropriate to follow a book 
on English inns with one on “‘ English Glass ’’ 
(Collins; 4s. 6d.). Mr. W. B. Honey, 
Keeper of Ceramics at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, tells us that the modern wine bottle 
is descended from the decanter-bottles made of common 
green glass from the middle of the seventeenth century to 
about 1750. Briefly and entertainingly, he covers the 
history of glass, and in bringing us right down to the present 
time, with its multitudinous uses of glass in commerce and 
architecture, he concludes: ‘‘ Yet such uses must always 
rank below the making of glass vessels. In these alone is the 
wonder of glass fully revealed, with its translucency and 
luminous colour, its crystalline brilliance and the soft, 
mysterious play of light within its substance. For this 
beauty of material no glass has ever surpassed the English.” 
Which is something worth noting. 

In Newcastle and St. Helens gas is used for glass-blow- 
ing. That is not surprising, for according to Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie, who has gone deeply into the subject, there is 
scarcely any aspect of our everyday life into which gas and 
its ancillaries do not enter. He calls his book, which he 
has written for the British Gas Council, ‘‘ The Vital Flame ’’ 
(Muller ; 12s. 6d.), and has made it fascinating and very read- 
able, ranging from light and heat to plastics and nylon, from 
refrigeration to fertilisers. For the housewife, the interest 
will doubtless lie in the dream of “‘a square, gleaming white 
machine, entirely covered when not in use, self-igniting and 
working in conjunction with a clock thermostat. You will 
be able to pop your dinner in the cooker at any hour (11 a.m. 
or 3 p.m.) and forget all about it until dinner-time, when you 
will return to find it beautifully cooked and waiting for you.”’ 

Forty-one poems by Mary Webb, of which no one sus- 
pected the existence, have been found and are now published under the title “ Fifty-one 
Poems ”’ (Cape ; 5s.), the extra ten being those which the late H. B. L. Webb included in the 
Anthology which appeared in 1939. It had been thought that the collection published ten 
years or so earlier was all there was, save some unfinished fragments, but Mr. Webb had 
evidently put aside this little cache for later publication ;-they were found among his papers. 
When they were written is not shown, but they are obviously of different periods, some being 
more mature than others. 

Another poet of nature is Anthony Rye, whose collection, “ The Inn of the Birds ”’ 
(Cape ; 6s.), is designed ‘‘ to make people more alive to the spirit of bird-life and to the 
nature of birds generally.” There is a simplicity about the poems which has its own charm. 

Poem and prose go to the make-up of H. Yaffe’s ‘“‘ An Anthology of Love and Marriage ’’ 
(Faber ; 8s. 6d.) which, originally published under the title of ‘‘ Homage to Hymen,” makes 
a welcome reappearance with its 200 selections, mainly from British sources, though some 
come from French, German, Russian, classical and even Sanskrit writings.—W. R. Catvert. 


"CELLIST—PLAYING IN ‘CARNEGIE HALL,” 
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| “No other tyre will really 


99 


satisfy me now 








Shes the Pin-up CAT eee 


Looks are as important in cars as in ladies. Taking a car into a car- 
park is like taking a lady into a restaurant. In both cases, a man likes 
to feel that his companion is good to look upon. ‘ord designers are 
very much aware of this natural pride. And both the Prefect and the 
Anglia bear witness to their skill. In any company, the Ford is a good 
looker — and not expensive — for maintenance, repairs and parts are 
supplied at standard fixed prices. All considered, she is a lovely worth 
waiting for; everything possible is being done to shorten the wait. 


PREFECT 10 h.p. ANGLIA 8 h.p. 

















CONSTANT IN PERFORMANCE 





Firestone 


BEST‘TODAY *® STILL BETTER TOMORROW 
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FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM 

























BY APPOINTMENT MOTOR MOWER MANUFACTURERS 
CHARLES H. PUGH, LTD. 
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MOTOR MOWERS 


In spite of many difficulties we have 
been able to maintain a steady flow of 
Atco Motor Mowers for this season to 
cope with the demand. But even if 
many prospective Atco Owners are 
having to wait we are still determined 
to do our duty by the gallant veteran 
Atcos requiring maintenance service, 
and this work can be done quickly 
between mowings, if application is 
made to Atco Depots to arrange to fit x eh ore at all speeds together 
the work into the depot workshops. A reliabilit 7 oer apadealbeot ie 
y this JOLLY BOAT the ideal ng. make 
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MARSHALL & 
SNELGROVE 
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The ‘WANDALITE’ adjustable table lamp 
combines complete adaptability with sheer 
beauty of proportion and design and graces 
any room of the home. 

There are no _ unsightly exposed springs 
or dust-collecting levers; fully - compensated 
balancing mechanism is neatly concealed, yet 
a finger-touch puts the ‘WANDALITE’ just 
where you need it. From high-class stores 
and electrical dealers. 


= WANDALITE 


adjustable Jable Lamp 

















Honourable 
Member 


THERE ARE many more Houses 
of Commons than the one in 
Westminster—and many 
more political views expressed 
than are recorded in Hansard. 
No election addresses are 
needed, for everyone there is 


Side lever ~~ from at 90 50/-, —- tax —_ an honourable member the 

Showroom & Service Depot: 110 New. Bond Street, London W.1 ca 

MABIE, TODD & CO. LTD. 41 PARK STREET, LONDON W.1 moment he enters the 
house”. Need you ask 


where? In the pub! There 
above all places we find good 
talkers, good listeners, and 
good tempers; many opinions 
given, but no offence taken! 


At the 
friendly 












M ile 

.), Every couple is not 
a pair... but every 
pair of ANDY Garden 
Gloves gives safe and 
sure protection against 
cuts and scratches when garden- 
ing. Tough yet flexible, they will 
withstand endless wear, wetting 
and washing. 


“THESE ARE THE GLOVES YOU 
HAVE HEARD ABOUT” 
3/11 per pair from all tron- 
mongers & Stores, or direct ()\: 7 
4/2 post free. (State size\/¥,}: 
and send | coupon per pair). 
TEDSON THORNLEY &CO. |\ 
















He's dreaming of the days when 


VANTELLA SHIRTS AND Inn 
VAN HEUSEN COLLARS 











are easy to get again (with curve-woven 
semi-stiff collars and cuffs !) 
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Printed for The Brewers’ Society 








Meximum retail price in U.K. 25/9 per bottle. 
13/6 per 4 bottle. 
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Try MACGKESON’S Stout 


Yow ll like it better! 
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TRIUMPH 








= 
THE STANDARD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, COVENTRY CUM 


LONDON: STANDARD HOUSE, 37 DAVIES STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.s. Telephone: Mayfair sort 


FERGUSON TRACTORS 


STANDARD 


TRIUMPH CARS CARS 










DRY FLY 
SHERRY 


ROUYER GUILLET 







Max. Retail Prices per bottle 
R.G.B. Cognack** 37/- 
SIBON Liqueur Brandy 47/- 


& CC 














(formerly 


This 


called Findlater’s Fino) 


world-famed Sherry 
could not be 
registered under that name and thereby 
protected from imitators. For the 
safeguarding therefore of our world- 
wide clientele we have re-named it — 


Findlater’s Dry Fly Sherry. 


The Kiddies deserve the best 


toys—zgive 
are none 


FINDLATER MACKIE TODD & CO. LTD 
Wigmore St., W.1 


them Tri-ang Toys—there 
better New and interesting toys are 
now being manufactured, but owing tothe 
demand, they are still scarce in the shops 


Wine Merchants to H.M. the King, 





LINES BROS. LTD., LONDON, S.W.19, ENGLAND 
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say 
G i ARRY HALL 


RIDING BREECHES 
& JODHPURS 












). LTD. LONDON We are now receiving an 





increasing supply of suit- 





able materials for made-to- 
measure Breeches and 
Jodhpurs for Gentlemen, 
Ladies and Children. Every 
garment is cut with the skill 
that 


for over fifty years as 


has made us famous 








Breeches Makers 


HARRY HALL 
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Sporting Service Tailors 
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REGENT STREET 
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Even more than a Morris 
... its a Nuffield Product 


The innate quality of its craftsmanship is born of a free 
association of famous car manufacturers co-ordinated to further the 
progress of motoring; to build for you a finer car. 

Here is the pooled wisdom of a dozen forward-looking enterprises 


—not squandered in rivalry but shared in efficient co-operation. 














Past the post the winner flies, 
A wild outsider! Great surprise, 


As this month’s pay goes down the 
drain. 


But yet one solace can remain; 
Though we may be of all bereft, 


There’s still a Gin and VOTRIX left. 


P.DAM. 


VOTRIX VERMOUTH 





THE NUFFIELD ORGANISATION 
MORRIS  WOLSELEY © RILEY,’ M.G. © MORRIS COMMERCIAL 


























J oe “ Si Ns 
WHITEWAYS |." 
CYDER 


THE HEALTH EXPRESS 
FROM DEVONSHIRE 











MEDIUM — SWEET 
OR DRY 





Down in the heart of ‘Glorious 
Devon’—in the path-way of the sun— 
the Whiteways have been growing 
apples and making cyder for over 
300 years 
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A fyre is more than 


skin deep! 


Ou half a 
tyre is rubber; the car- 
cass that takes the weight 
is fabric. Gvuodyear’s 
patented fabrics and car- 
cass - building experience 
give every Goodyear tyre 
a quality foundation. And 
when you put on top of all 
this the long-wearing, skid- ‘ 

\\ 
Tread, you’ve got a tyre \ 


second to none. 
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